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Tue study of Oriental History has been too generally neglected. 
The western nations, proud of their own advances in all the arts of 
civilization, look with barbarian indifference on the affairs of people 
whom they undervalue as barbarians. The remoteness of the scene, 
the dissimilarity of manners, and above all, the great impediment of 
language, have discouraged the mass of readers, even while they ex- 
cited a strong curiosity. But those who have had the patience to 
surmount such obstacles, have found in the subject a novelty, a variety 
and an interest that richly reward them. In western history we 
usually lose the individual in the crowd. In oriental history, on the 
contrary, we contemplate, not the city or the nation, but the man. 
We consider, not the slow growth of a community, but the personal 
memoirs of a hero, upon whose character and fortune hangs the pros- 
perity of the state. History is thus converted into a series of biographi- 
cal sketches, gorgeous with the coloring of that imagination which 

roduced the splendors of the Arabian Nights. And dull indeed is 
Ge who cannot be interested by these eventful stories ; full of changes 
as sudden and amazing as any thing mentioned in fairy tale; full of 
allusions that take us back to the days when Abraham entertained the 
angels in his tent, and the servant of Isaac met Rebecca at the foun- 
tain; abounding in tales of wild adventure, crushing disaster, splendid 
triumph and bloody revenge; in numerous and illustrious examples 
of heroic virtue, mingled with instances of depravity which transcend 
our worst conceptions of the devil! Cold indeed is he who is un- 
affected by the vicissitudes of the hero. One day taking refuge from 
ruin in a deserted hut, and drawing lessons of hope and perseverance 
from an insect; on another, spreading terror from Pekin to Moscow, 
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at the head of a million of horsemen. Few can read unmoved, how 
the tyrant sat in gloomy silence while the streets. of the Great City 
ran with the blood of its citizens, or contemplate without a shudder 
the remorseless eunuch, counting the pile of eyes with his dagger; his 
vizier waiting in agony for the order which shall add his own to the heap. 
With the desire, although scarcely the hope, of reproducing in others 
the interest which such studies have awakened in ourselves, we will 
occupy a few pages with a sketch of the life of one of the most re- 
markable Asiatics of the last age; the restorer of Persia, the con- 
queror of India, the celebrated Sultan, Apov Seir Napir Suan. 

In the year 641, eleven years after the death of Mahommed, the an- 
cient empire of Persia sank under the assault of that formidable race 
whose mingled ambition and fanaticism spread their empire from the 
summits of the Pyrenees to the sea of Japan. Its independence was 
recovered by the courage and conduct of the son of a pewterer; but 
at his death it was again enslaved, and divided for six centuries among 
a number of Tartar families, the story of whose vicissitudes has an 
interest which is excelled by no fiction whatever. Reiinited under 
the sway of a Mahommedan devotee, and his descendants, the cele- 
brated dynasty of Soput, its magnificent court became once more the 
pride, the wonder and the terror of the East. 

It was during the reign of the ninth monarch of this famous house, 
that the Affghan tribes of Candahar, under Mahmid and Ashraff, made 
that terrible invasion, which is still recalled with horror at the distance 
of one hundred and twenty years. ‘These warlike savages, the an- 
cestors of those who lately destroyed a powerful English army, had 
been among the most insignificant of the slaves of the Great King. 
By their Persian masters they were regarded with bitter contempt 
and dislike, partly because they were coarse and even savage in their 
manners, but chiefly because they were non-conformists in religion. 
The Mahommedan, like the Christian world, is divided between two 
great sects. The most numerous of the two are called Soonee, or 
‘ Traditionaries.’ They bear to the rest the same relation which the 
Catholics bear to the other sects of Christendom, ‘holding fast the 
traditions of the fathers’ of the Mahommedan Church, the companions 
and successors of the prophet. Of this faith the Affghans were the 
humblest yet the staunchest adherents. The other sect are a sort of 
Mahommedan Protestants. They glory in the name of Sheah, or 
‘Schismatics.’ They reject with contempt the traditions of the Soonees, 
and take for their rule of faith the Koran alone. They are found 
chiefly in Persia, where their situation at the time we speak of re- 
sembled in many respects that of the English Protestants at the same 
period. Their religion was the religion of the nation. Their king, 
like the King of England, was the defender of that faith which had 
raised his family to power. Their doctrines, like those of the English 
Church, were interwoven with the very constitution of the state. To 
make the resemblance still more striking, they had with Turkey and 
India precisely such religious and political animosities as the English 
had with France and Spain. Thus they looked upon the Affghans as 
the zealous whigs of the times of George the First looked upon the 
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Irish Catholics. They desgieea etn as Sesbailiiell iid hated them 
as non-conformist rebels, who were always ready to assist the foreign 
enemy in their worst designs against the national government and re- 
ligion. But at the same time a long peace and a succession of un- 
warlike sovereigns had tamed their spirit and relaxed their discipline. 

Accordingly, when the revolted Affghans entered Persia, they met 
with such resistance only as inspired them to inflict upon their old 
oppressors every atrocity which native barbarity, exasperated by fanati- 
cal hatred, and long cherished vengeance, could suggest. The royal 
city of Ispahan was blockaded. The miserable inhabitants were 
reduced to the last extremities of want. A small coarse loaf was 
sold for thirty-six dollars, and the carcass of a mule for one thousand, 
The camels, the horses, the flesh of cats and dogs, unclean as they are 
considered ; the leaves and bark of trees ; all that was most loathsome, 
all that was most noxious, were eagerly sought for and greedily de- 
voured. When these were exhausted, they began to eat human flesh. 
Crowds of lean and famished wretches were seen cutting pieces from 
the dead carcasses that covered the streets and gardens. Men slew 
their neighbors, and mothers their children fora meal. At last, when 
human nature could hold out no longer, the city was surrendered. 
The aged monarch, the last of an ancient and sacred race, the head 
of religion as well as of the state, took the crown from his head, and 
prostrated himself before barbarians detested equally as foreigners, 
enemies and heretics. 

But the Affghan prince, though triumphant, was anything but se- 
cure. ‘Tamasp, the son of the captive monarch, had escaped from the 
horrors of the blockade, and was stirring up the tribes of the North. 
Mahmid himself was at an immense distance from home. His army, 
at no time more than twenty thousand strong, had been speedily re- 
duced one quarter by sending detachments to subdue the provinces : 
and these detachments had been met by universal insurrection, and 
driven back with great and unexpected slaughter. This first check 
threw him into the deepest despondency. His fears were visible on 
his gloomy countenance, and infected his troops, who began to desert. 
From home he found that he had nothing to expect. An officer whom 
he had sent to Candahar with more than a million of dollars to raise 
reinforcements, was attacked on the road and robbed to the last penny. 
Moreover, a few acts of kindness to the unfortunate Persians, proba- 
bly extorted from him by the necessities of his position, had been per- 
verted by the suspicious bigotry of the tribes into tokens of his design 
to abandon the Affghan customs and the Soonee religion. While 
thus a prey to the keenest anxiety, he was terrified by the desertion 
of his cousin Ashraff, whose father he had murdered, whose abilities 
he dreaded, and whom he would have destroyed also, but that he 
feared the opposition of the tribe. This had the worst effect on his 
savage and gloomy temper. Distracted by consternation, by suspicion, 
by fury, and perhaps half mad, he determined to relieve his apprehen- 
sions of a revolt by a general massacre of the inhabitants of Ispahan; 
and he accomplished his design with a treachery and a savage cruelty 
that finds few parallels even in the bloody annals of Asia. 
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He begat with the nobility. About ion hundred of them, the 
poor remains of the most splendid court of Asia, had been left in the 
city after its surrender. They were invited to a feast and cut off toa 
man. There were also inthe city three thousand of the body-guards, 
men selected from all Persia for their vigor and comeliness. He had 
taken three men into his pay. He had treated them with particular 
favor. One day they were drawn up in one of the public squares, 
presented with magnificent dresses, and conducted to a splendid ban- 
quet, where they were hardly seated, when they were surrounded 
and destroyed. But worse remains to be told. Two hundred chil- 
dren, the sons of the murdered nobles, were attending the public 
schools. He had the infernal cruelty to order even these to execu- 
tion. The innocents were driven to a field without the city, and 
butchered like a flock of sheep. By these bloody murders he hoped 
to excite terror. But the effect did not satisfy him. His days became 
more gloomy, his nights more restless than before. In every counte- 
nance that approached he fancied that he read horror and aversion. 
He trembled at every noise and started at every shadow. His mind 
was tortured with remorse, anxiety and approaching madness. At 
length he gave way to his fears, and ordered the long meditated 
butchery, February twenty-five, a. p., 1723. 

For fifteen days the sword was lifted over the devoted city. The 
wretched people attempted neither flight nor resistance, and in every 
street single Affghans were seen leading them by fours and fives at a 
time to inevitable death. Finally, when the six hundred thousand 
inhabitants, whom a century of peace had collected in the royal city, 
were reduced to a remnant so miserable and broken-hearted that even 
the cowardice of insanity had nothing to apprehend from them, he 
ordered the slaughter to cease. 

Similar butcheries would have desolated the other cities of Irak, 
but the hand of Gop arrested his career of bloodshed. Soon after 
the general massacre he died raving mad. 

While the bloody sword of the Affghans was making a desert of 
the south, the rest of the kingdom was torn by bands of fierce in- 
vaders, which, though differing in language, manners and origin, 
seemed to unite for the extermination of the Persian race. The 
Russians, under the great Peter, possessed themselves of the north ; 
the Turks marched an immense army through the provinces of the 
west ; on the opposite side the Tartars blasted Khorasan with sword 
and fire. The whole country was distracted by the struggles of in- 
numerable aspirants to the crumbling throne; and to complete the 
ruin of the empire, a famine broke out, and a pestilence, which toge- 
ther devoured more than the sword. It was precisely when these 
clouds of ruin were the blackest that the hero arose who was so 
rapidly to disperse them ; whose name was to ring in the ears of his 
desponding countrymen like the trumpet of jubilee ; whose single 
genius was to supply every deficiency of hope, of courage, of means, 
of discipline and of concert; who was, out of hosts of cowards and 
slaves, to form powerful and victorious armies ; to make out of bit- 
ter enemies the most devoted servants ; to erect out of the fragments 
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of a ruined monarchy a saglik and more splendid empire than that 
of any of his predecessors ; and who, having seated himself on the 
throne of Chengiz and Timour, and having Taised his country to the 
pinnacle of grande ur, was to close a life full of activity and success 
by a death full of instruction to all who shall hereafter undertake 
the government of others without the ability to govern themselves. 

Napir Koott, which is, being interpreted, ‘ The Servant of Gop 
the Wonderful,’ was born in the month of November, 1688. He 
belonged to an insignificant clan of the Affshar tribe of Turkomans, 
of which his father was chief. is family were poor, but respecta- 
ble, according to Turkoman notions of respectability ; that is, they 
lived on the produce of their flocks and herds, had never been known 
to engage in trade, and always robbed every body they could lay 
their hands on. His father dying when Nadir was yet a child, he 
was lefi to the care of an uncle, who assumed the command of the 
clan. From him he received a good Turkoman education. He 
was taught to ride, to take care of his horse, to handle arms, to en- 
dure with patience hunger, thirst, exposure and fatigue. But at the 
same time he was deprive ed of his inheritance, and “obliged to earn 
his bread by making caps and jackets of sheep-skin. T his was done 
with the approbation, if not at the express desire, of the clan, who 
were probably alarmed at the fierce and haughty character which 
young Nadir began to exhibit. But the ancient fraternity of tailors 
were soon relieved from one so little calculated to do honor to the 
craft. Before he had spoiled many sheep-skins he was seized by the 
Usbeg Tartars in one of their annual forays, and it was several years 
before he found an opportunity to escape. 

When his captivity ended he was twenty-one years of age Four 
years of slavery had taught him humility and self-control. TFriend- 
less, poor, and nearly starved, he wandered about for some time in 
search of employment, and was glad at last to accept a very humble 
situation in the household of the governor of Khorasan. From the 
household he was transferred to the army, where his soldierly quali- 
ties advanced him by degrees to the rank of Mim Bashi, or colonel. 
His first service in his new situation was against his former masters, 
the: Usbegs. This extraordinary race wander over the immense 
plains that stretch between the great rivers Sihon and Jihon, the 
ancient Oxus and Jaxartes. For the Persians they entertain feelings 
very like those with which the old Scottish borderers used to regard 
their English neighbors, or those with which the Welsh looked upon 
the people of the marches, or the Irish on the Lords of the Pale. 
Not a year passes therefore in which they do not make a foray into 
Persia. On horses of the best and purest breeds of Asia, whose 
muscles are trained down to the hardness of iron, they pour into 
Khorasan just before the time of harvest, at the rate of one hundred 
miles a day. Breaking into small parties, they spread their force all 
over the country. The crops are destroyed, the villages are sacked, 
the houses are burned, the cattle are driven off; men, women and 
children, stripped almost naked, their arms bound behind them, tied 
with ropes to the horses of the robbers, are swept into captivity. If 
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they resist they. are killed; if not ransomed, they are retained in 
bondage. At this very hour the white slave trade is the liveliest 
business carried on in Bokhara. 

Twelve thousand of these formidable horsemen appeared in Kho- 
rasan in the autumn of 1719. The Persian governor, with a consi- 
derable force, occupied the city of Mushed; but he had neither 
ability nor experience, and was moreover distracted between dread 
of the Tartars and dread of the king. From the one he expected 
defeat if he attacked them, from the other he was certain of death 
if he did not. In his perplexity he called a council-of-war. All 
the officers gave their advice, but Nadir alone advised him to fight 
the Usbegs. He painted im strong language the disgrace and danger 
of allowing the province to be plundered under their very eyes. He 
declared his unbounded confidence in the bravery of the soldiers, 
and he said that if his highness the governor would trust Aim with 
the command, he himself would risk all the peril and shame of de- 
feat. The governor, reiissured by the confident tone of his officer, 
and delighted to find some one with whom he could divide his irk- 
some responsibility, immediately appointed him general. His high- 
ness also declared, that in case of success all his personal interest at 
court should be employed to get the appointment confirmed. The 
bold adventurer instantly set out. By forced marches he came up 
with the Usbegs about four days’ journey from Mushed, and was 
immediately attacked by their whole force, which came thundering 
down upon him at the full speed of their horses, shaking their long 
lances and rending the air with savage yells. But they contended 
in vain with the genius and fortune of Nadir. He had given the 
strictest orders to his troops not to fire a shot before the word of 
command, and he did not open his lips until the enemy were within 
twenty paces. Then the Persians poured in a close and deadly volley, 
not a bullet of which was lost upon the shouting crowd. The front 
ranks torn to pieces by this terrible fire almost all dropped dead, both 
men and horses. The others forced right on by those behind, and 
unable to turn or stop, stumbled over the. carcasses and fel! into inex- 
tricable confusion. Ina moment, Nadir made a furious charge, killed 
the chief with his own hand, routed them utterly and pursued them 
with tremendous slaughter into the desert. In less than two hours 
he had destroyed by his skill and promptitude an enemy more than 
twice as numerous as his own. 

The news of the victory was received with rapture at Mushed ; 
and Nadir on his return was loaded with praises and rewards. But 
his rage an astonishment were boundless when he learned that the 

ost which he had been so solemnly promised, for which he had risked 
his life and reputation, and for which he had shown himself so splen- 
didly qualified, that of General and Lieutenant Governor of Khorasan, 
had been given to a young nobleman who had never seen a battle. 
With fury in his countenance, he strode up to the governor in full 
divan, and bitterly reviled him for his treachery and falsehood. This 
outbreak of his haughty and desperate temper had like to have cost 
him his life. The Governor was so violently exasperated at such a 
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publi outrage that oe was with difficulty dineedia from killing him 
on the spot. As it was, he had him stripped of his robe of honor, 
beaten on the soles of his feet till the nails dropped off, and turned 
with ignominy out of the service. Men are apt to exact the highest 
prices for the rare luxury of speaking the truth. 

Disheartened, poor and in disgrace, the future lord of Asia sought 
refuge with his relations at Kelat. But when prosperity forsakes a 
man his native place is the worst place, and his old acquaintances the 
most miserable comforters he can repair to. Others are only indiffe- 
rent; but they feel themselves at liberty to inflict upon him their 
advices afler the fact. Others may refuse him assistance; but they 
alone will reproach him for asking it. Nadir was not long in per- 
ceiving that he was regarded as a good-for-nothing yet dangerous 
scamp, of whom it was “the interest of the tribe to rid themselves as 
speedily as possible. His uncle especially, who had been much 
alarmed at his retippearance, encouraged this feeling by every means 
in his power, and excited at last so much aversion to him that for his 
personal safety he was compelled to fly from the tribe. 

Thrown once more upon his own resources, he turned robber, and 
prospered wonderfully. From a robber he became a renowned chief, 
at the head of three thousand well-appointed scoundrels, many of 
whom had served under him in the army; and with their help he 
levied ‘ Black Mail’ from half Khorasan. His relations and the good 
people of Kelat beheld this growing power with great anxiety. His 
uncle, in particular, took great and sudden interest in his welfare. 
With eager servility he offered to procure a full pardon for all the 
misdemeanors of his formidable relative, if he would enter the royal 
service and aid the Shah against the Affghans. Nadir smiled at the 
offer of a scrap of paper in exchange for three thousand hardy soldiers, 
but it opened the way to a long-meditated end, and he accepted it. 
The next day he set out for Kelat with a chosen band of horsemen. 
His uncle and relatives, the very men who had driven him away with 
ignominy six short years before, now came forth to kiss the dust of 
his feet. For two days he seemed to be occupied solely with-the 
entertainments given in his honor. But on the second night, having 
secured the guards and the town, he broke into his uncle’s chamber 
and av enged | at one blow the wrongs, insults and privations of twenty 
years. 

According to the ideas most carefully inculcated in our age and 
country, this wasa horrid crime. But we are not to judge a man like 
Nadir according to our ideas. If we judge him at all it should be 
by the eastern standard of morality, and that was never very high. 
Ages of despotism have inured the Asiatics to violence and blood- 
shed. Their monarchs do things every day, and as the merest matters 
of course, which can hardly be paralleled by the direst attrocities of 
Christian II. or Richard III. But it does not follow, by any means, 
that they are therefore so wicked as Christian or Richard. There is 
many an Asiatic who has taken more lives than Murel, the land-pirate. 
Yet we should undoubtedly do any one of them the grossest injustice if 
we imagined that he was so bad as Murel. The civilized homicide 
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is usually a very wicked ind Senjeceus man. wand the reason is, that 
before he broke down the thousand barriers which early associations, 
constant teaching, public sentiment, conscience, the laws of the coun- 
try, and the laws of Gop had erected between his hand and the life 
of his neighbor, he must have been corrupted beyond the possibility 
of reform. In civilized communities therefore, he is justly regarded 
as the worst of criminals and endures the severest punishment. But 
the everlasting warfare of the Asiatics has made it impossible for them 
to set any such value on human life. With them a murder is re- 
garded very much as we regard a common assault, not greatly to a 
man’s credit at any time, but still far from being inexcusable, and gene- 
rally to be accommodated and atoned for by a sum of money. We 
shall make many and great mistakes if we take oriental character to 
be as they often appear through the prejudices and prepossessions of 
the West. To judge them correctly, we must understand and con- 
stantly bear in mind the great difference between their ways of think- 
ing ¢ and our own. 

Judging him then by these principles, or in other words, examin- 
ing his actions with the eyes of his countrymen and contemporaries, 
we shall not only excuse many more of his enemies, but we shall even 
be compelled in this particular instance to praise his moderation. 
Not one of his countrymen would have hesitated to attack Kelat, and 
kill every body in it, for the sake of plunder alone; but he was gov- 
erned by far nobler motives. It was vengeance that he wanted, not 
booty. And when all his enemies were in his power; enemies from 
whom he had suffered every thing but death; enemies from whom he 
had barely escaped even that extremity by a precipitate flight, he 
spared them all— but one. When we consider the temper of the 
times, the character of the people, and the provocations of the man, 
we doubt whether there existed in all Persia another who would 
have shown as much forbearance. 

He remained at Kelat for some time, negotiating and fighting with 
the different clans, and extending his arms and intrigues in every di- 
rection. It would be tedious to enumerate the petty tribes he sub- 
dued, the petty castles he took, or the petty skirmishes in which he 
constantly engaged and as constantly succeeded. But it was in their 
desultory w arfare, among the rocks and sands of Khorasan, that he 
formed his troops to that s severe discipline which afterward triumphed 
at Bokhara, at Bagdad, at Karnal, and at Mourteha Khor, over the 
utmost efforts of Tartar ferocity, Turkish fanaticism, Indian numbers, 
and Affghan courage and despair. At length, having settled all things 
to his satisfaction, he set out with five thousand troops, in the highest 
state of efficiency, and joined the forces of Shah Tamiasp at Ferraha- 
bad, in the north of Persia, early in 1725. 

Shah Tamasp was the son of that unfortunate Shah Sultan Hussein, 
who was taken prisoner by the Affghans at the surrender of Ispahan. 
He had managed to escape from | “that city just before the blockade, 
and had endeavored, without success, to raise forces for its relief, 
Even if he had received the noblest qualities from Nature, the de- 

plorable education of an Asiastic prince would have perverted or 
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destroyed them. But his mind was naturally feeble and boundless: 
sensuality had scarcely left him common sense. So far as we can 
judge from the most favorable evidence, he was imbecile, impatient 
and capricious, and without one grain of understanding, spirit or reso- 
lution. Such was the wretched creature upon whom had fallen the 
burden of a sinking state. 

His soldiers were worthy of their king. They were badly armed, 
badly clothed, poorly fed, and miserably paid. They had neither 
discipline nor spirit, and were objects of contempt to all except their 
unfortunate countrymen, who thought their license more terrible than 
the tyranny of the Affghans. They had been so beaten in every bat- 
tle that they had lost all confidence in themselves and their com- 
manders. And having discovered that their complaints were re- 
garded only when enforced by tumult, they had become, to the last 
degree, insolent and mutinous. Finally the fickle tyranny of the 
shah, at one time weakly yielding to their most exorbitant demands, 
and then, in a sudden access of fury and repentance, punishing them 
frightfully for trifles, had discouraged and disgusted them. When 
Nadir arrived, they were deserting in crowds, and those who re- 
mained were so thoroughly disorganized as to resemble a band of 
robbers rather than a body of troops. 

His very first movements convinced them that they had found a 
master. ‘Tumults were put down with merciless severity. Disci- 
pline was enforced by cutting off ears and noses for the least offence. 
Desertion was punished by death. At the same time their just com- 
plaints were carefully considered, and their grievances redressed at 
once. They complained that some of the great officers kept back a 
part of their ‘pay, and that others did the same thing in a different 
way by making enormous deductions from it for clothing. Nadir in- 
flicted summary vengeance on the peculators. They were publickly 
strangled. He paid the soldiers himself, and furnished them with 
clothes and arms at first cost. Every thing had become excessively 
dear, especially provisions, because the shah could not restrain his 
soldiery from plundering the shops. But Nadir found no difficulty 
in restraining them when they came to understand his inexorable 
character. He took the merchants under his protection. He sternly 
prohibited the soldiery from taking any thing without payment, 
and the first who disobeyed had their hands and feet chopped off. 
The rest beheld and trembled. Men felt that they trifled with their 
own lives who trifled with Nadir Kooli. All disorders and abuses 
disappeared before such vigor and decision. Confidence was re- 
stored. Provisions became plenty and cheap. The soldiers grew 
contented, obedient and orderly. The officers grew circumspect and 
attentive under that terrible eye. The people enjoyed the unusual 
quiet and security. And the king was delighted, because he found 
himself at liberty to leave the business which he detested for the de- 
bauchery which had become his habit and his passion. 

The moment that Nadir had organized the army, he fell upon the 
nearest enemy in a manner which astounded them. The Turks who 
had ravaged the finest provinces with scarcely any resistance found 
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Desioniiues hn at once and every vail assailed w ith an activity, a 

fierceness, and a desperate unflinching pertinacity, the like of which 
they had never experienced before. Convoys were captured, fora- 

ging parties were destroyed. Whole divisions marching in full secu- 
rity, and not dreaming of danger, were suddenly surrounded and cut 
to pieces by hosts of “wild- looking savages, who seemed to rise out 
of the ground. The audacity of the new enemies was incredible. 

Sometimes a mere handful of them would bound into a great camp in 
open day, overturn, slay and seize every thing they could lay their 
hands on, and be off like the wind, before the amazed and exasperated 
Janissaries could make up their minds to believe their eye-sight. 
Sometimes the camps were assaulted in the night, and the soldiers 
awoke to find their tents in a blaze, and their throats under the lance 
of the Kuzzilbash* horsemen. Their sleep was broken by incessant 
alarms. They could get nothing to eat. Water, less abundant in 
Persia than in any other country short of the desert, if it failed in the 
camp, had always to be bought with blood. By degrees they be- 
came afraid to stir from their quarters. Communications were in- 
deed effected by strong columns, but these were so terribly perse- 
cuted by the clouds of fierce horsemen hovering round them, that 
their line of march was traceable for leagues by the carcasses that 
dried and blackened in the burning sun. Wo to the exhausted 
wretch who lagged behind the struggling march! He was instantly 
speared and stripped, under the very eyes of his comrades. This 
warfare soon began to be intolerable. The Janissaries murmurred, 
What could be done with enemies whose trained Turkoman horses 
made pursuit ridiculous, and whose steady discipline quelled the 
ferocity of the drunken Dehlis? ‘Hell and Satan,’ they muttered, 
‘had suddenly risen to help the Sheah dogs against the Faithful.’ 
At length they were so dreadfully harassed, that the Pashas sent to 
offer a suspension of hostilities. 

It was a most seasonable offer for.the Persians. The Turkish 
armies were still ten to their one, and were beside but an insignifi- 
cant portion of the forces of a great empire. Their own little army, 
collected and subsisted with much difficulty, were worn out with their 
extraordinary exertions, and wanted rest. But what was most im- 
portant of all, Malik Mahmiid, the Persian Governor of Scistan, had 
divided the great provinces of Khorasan with the Abdallee Affghans ; 
had coined money in his own name; and was now proclaimed kin 
at Mushed. Accordingly the trace was at once accepted; and the 
Pasha, having engaged to suspend hostilities until further orders from 
the porte, an envoy was despatched to Constantinople with injunc- 
tions to protract negotiations by every art known to Asiatic diplomacy. 

Nadir made the most of the interval. As soon as the army had 
rested, he hurried to Khorasan, captured Mushed, defeated and slew 
the rebel Malik, and recovered most of the province. Victorious in 
the north, he then advanced against Herat. From this quarter there 
was every thing tofear. T he « _ itself was ny fortified, and the 
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* Kuzzilbash, or;‘ Red-Heads;’ Persian soldiers ; so called from their red caps 
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Abdallee iuialbents were menetinied an ‘uals than those Aff- 
ghans of Candahar, who had defeated the Persians under every dis- 
parity of numbers and every disadvantage of position. But ina des- 
perate engagement, which took place at Kaser Kala, about three 
days’ journey from Herat, thirty thousand of them were utterly 
routed, with the loss of fifteen thousand killed and wounded, and five 
thousand prisoners. This defeat was immediately followed by the 
blockade and capture of Herat, and the reduction of the rest of Kho- 
rasan. 

The news of this great success renewed the courage of the Per- 
sians. At last the day of retribution was coming upon the savages, 
whose accursed rule had filled their beautiful land with ravage, and 
their holy cities with blood and desvlation. From Ormuz to the Cas- 
pian ; from the banks of the Sihin to the borders of Lower Asia; the 
name of Nadir was pronounced with hope and exultation. It rang 
ominously in the ears of the Affghan butchers, and thrilled with a 
secret and long-forgotten rapture the wretches who dragged out a 
miserable existence in the ruined palaces of Ispahan. 

This unhappy metropolis was still in the clutch of its cruel oppres- 
sors. Ashraff, the successor of the bloody Mahmid, was a tyrant of 
consummate ability. By the exercise of great valor, great military 
skill, and still greater wisdom, he had just compelled the haughty 
court of Constantinople to acknowledge his title to the throne of Per- 
sia. It will be recollected that the Turks and the Affghans belong to 
the same Mahommedan sect. The moment he learned that a Turkish 
army was mustering against him, he sent an envoy to Constantinople 
whose piety and presents might move the sympathy of the Ulemah. 
This politic measure succeeded to admiration. The holy men pro- 
tested with one voice against the enormity of waging war upon a 
nation of the faithful, who.had exalted religion by the slaughter of so 
many thousand heretics. The war at once became unpopular. Sol- 
diers were mustered with extraordinary difficulty, and served with 
the greatest reluctance. Even before they crossed the frontier, secret 
emissaries of Ashruff were continually reminding .them of the ille- 
gality of the war, and the effect of such speeches was great. Some 
slight reverses increased their discontent. But when on the eve of 
an engagement, four aged and venerable Affghan priests appeared, 
who, in the presence of the general and the army, solemnly denounced 
the unholy warfare of Moslemin with Moslemin, they were discou- 
raged altogether. Some actually followed the priests, declaring that 
they would not fight against the dictates of their conscience and the 
precepts of their law. A battle ensued, but the Turks, though twice 
as numerous as the Affghans, fought without order or spirit, and were 
defeated with the loss of twelve thousand men and all their artillery 
and baggage. 

Ashraff now displayed the profoundest policy. He forbade his 
men to slay or plunder the stragglers. He sent back all the baggage, 
declaring that he did not think it lawful to spoil Mahometans ; he 
asserted that he had fought entirely in self-defence ; and he released 
all the prisoners he had made during the war. By this wise and 
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moderate conduct he became so popular throughout the Turkish em- 
pire that the court were compelled to grant him an honorable peace 
and to receive his ambassadors with the highest distinction. 

He had hardly begun to enjoy the splendid results of his valor and 
conduct, when he was startled by Nadir’s success in Khorasan. This 
was a serious misfortune. The battle of Kafer Kala had disclosed 
the important fact that the Affghans were not invincible. If the Per- 
sians were permitted to expect aid from any quarter, he might trem- 
ble for Ispahan. All these circumstances determined him to crush 
Nadir as soon as possible. His measures were taken with his usual 
caution, and executed with his usual tyranny. In the principal cities 
a certain number of the male inhabitants were driven from their 
homes, and their places supplied by small garrisons of Affghans. All 
the suspected were put todeath. The fortifications of Ispahan were 
strengthened ; an army was recruited and equipped; and early in 
September he set out against Nadir, at the head of thirty thousand 
men, the conquerors of Persia and the Turks. 

On the twentieth of September, 1728 —- a day forever memorable 
in Persian story —the two armies met near the town of Damghau. 
The Affghans hardly waited for orders to attack an enemy for whom 
they felt the greatest contempt. They threw off their shaggy man- 
tles, flung away their match-locks, and with tremendous shouts sprang 
upon the Persian infantry, sabre in hand. Then was seen the value 
of that iron discipline which made Nadir the lord of Asia. 

Not far from those vast volcanic ridges which skirt the southern 
shore of the Caspian Sea, Nadir drew up his army in one formidable 
mass. The artillery he placed at the angles. Strong lines of shar 
shooters, armed with very heavy muskets, covered his front and flanks. 
He himself, splendidly mounted, and grasping a heavy battle-axe, 
rode slowly along the lines, until the Affghans came within range. 

i] 
He then retired. to a spot where he could overlook the field, and 
silently awaited the attack. Notsothe Affghans. Full of ferocious 
contempt for their enemies, and hardly waiting for orders, they 
raised a dreadful shout, and came on atarun. But a heavy well- 
sustained and well-directed fire, that tore them down by the hun- 
dred, taught them the difference between the soldiers of Nadir and 
the wretches whom they had been accustomed to butcher in the 
streets of Ispahan. For an iastant they recoiled; not dismayed, for 
bravery i is the inheritance of the Affghan race, but bewildered at a 
resistance so utterly unexpected ; and in an instant they rallied. 
Stepping over the bodies of their slaughtered kinsmen, with howls of 
barbarian rage and anguish, they drew their long katves, and made 
another desperate rush upon the Persian ranks. But vain were the 
utmost efforts of unskilful valor against a discipline such as the East 
had not seen since the days of the great Aurelian. Again there was 
a volley, at which they withered like grass before the fire; and ere 
the smoke had lifted, the thundering voice of Nadir was heard, or- 
dering a general charge. The struggling savages were instantly 
trampled down, and scattered with horrible slaughter. Quarter was 
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neither given, nor asked, nor thought of; and Ashruff fled from the 
battle, tearing his beard in agonies of terror and despair. 

Blood-thirsty savage as he was, the energy with which he faced 
his great disaster is too uncommon not to call for admiration. In 
forty-eight hours after the battle he had ridden two hundred miles. 
In forty-eight hours more he collected about ten thousand dispirited 
and famishing wretches, and set out for Ispahan by forced marches. 
There he assembled another army; entrenched himself in a strong 
position, nearly thirty miles from the city; and awaited another bat- 
tle with unflinching resolution. 

On the twelfth of November Nadir arrived at Moortchié Koor. Early 
next morning he stormed the Affghan’s camp, killed vast numbers of 
his new levies, and drove the rest before him, after an obstinate and 
bloody struggle of five hours. Throughout the day Ashruff performed 
every duty of a general and a soldier. Where his Affghans charged, 
he headed them; where they wavered, he supported them; where 
they broke, he rallied them; when at last, after dreadful carnage, 
they gave way before superior discipline, he covered their tumultuous 
flight. Hoarse, exhausted, covered with dust and blood, but fighting 
like a lion, he reached the city at night-fall, the last man of his ruined 
army. 

Up to this moment the fugitives from the battle had not ceased to 
boast that they had gained a victory. But the arrival of the king pro- 
claimed that all was lost. The Affghan women in the citadel dis- 
covered the fatal truth, and broke into loud lamentations. The 
were heard all over the city, and the Persians rejoiced with trembling 
at the calamity of their barbarous tyrants. The latter passed the 
night in preparations for flight. The shops and houses were robbed. 
Three hundred camels were loaded with the plunder of the royal 
palace. They would have slaughtered the people and fired the city, 
but the rapid approach of Nadir gave them no time. There was 
time, however, to butcher their captive, the unfortunate Shah Sultan 
Hussein, and this they did. They then departed about day-break in 
the direction of Shiraz. 

To the amazement of every one, Nadir refused to pursue them. 
In vain did the shah remonstrate ; in vain did the unfortunate people 
of Shirgz entreat him to deliver them from the fury of the Affghans. 
The army, he said, was in want of every thing. Without money it 
could not be held together. If the King of kings would empower his 
slave to levy money in his own name, he would answer for the suc- 
cess of the campaign with his head; but if the supply of the army 
was to be entrusted, as heretofore, to the corrupt men who surrounded 
his majesty, he, Nadir, must humbly beg leave to retire from a ser- 
vice in which he must witness abuses and disasters that he could 
neither prevent nor remedy. 

The shah’s consternation was great. Nadir was already com- 
mander of the army and Governor of Khorasan. To empower him 
to levy money in his own name was to abandon the last remaining 
fragment of the royal authority. Yet it was ruinous to offend him. 
The Affghans would resume courage, and the Persians, accustomed 
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to conquer under his eye, would lose heart at his desertion. At the 
same time to suppose that he would change his resolve was out of 
the question. Accordingly, after a violent struggle between his fears 
and his inclinations, the unfortunate monarch yielded the authority he 
could no longer retain to his great and formidable servant. 

Clothed with unlimited irresponsible authority, this remarkable 
man now displayed the full force of his energetic character. He at 
once set out for Shiraz. There are no roads in Persia. The Affghans 
had desolated the country. The soldiers were exhausted, diseased, 
ill-clad, and nearly famished. Many perished from the excessive 
cold, for it was the depth of winter, and Persia, in the latitude of 
Florida has the winter of Vermont. None of the survivors fared 
worse than the Khan. He satisfied his hunger with a few parched 
peas. He quenched his thirst with snow water. He slept in his 
cloak, with a saddle for a pillow. After twenty days of incredible 
hardship, sustained without a murmur, he met the Affghans near the 
ruins of Persepolis, defeated those obstinate enemies in two bloody 
battles, and drove them into Shiraz in hopeless confusion. This was 
their last struggle. Ashruff fled in the night, that his own officers 
might not deliver him up. His clan instantly dispersed, never to re- 
assemble. Dead horses, camels, provisions, bundles of rich stuff, the 
plunder of Shiraz and Ispahan, slaughtered bodies of old men, women 
and children, butchered by their own people, because they were 
unable to keep up, marked out to the horsemen of Nadir the flight of 
their despairing enemies. The exasperated peasantry rose all around 
them, and cut whole divisions to pieces. Many died of hunger in the 
desert. Many were taken and sold into slavery. Several thousand 
surrendered at one time, and were received into the Persian service. 
Very few ever escaped to their own country. Ashruff, while wan- 
dering in the desert, was attacked by a party of savage Ballouchees. 
He fell, fighting bravely for his life, and his head was cut off and sent 
as a present to Shah Tamasp. Thus were the Affghan tyrants exter- 
minated by the genius and valor of Nadir, after having ruled over 
Persia seven years and twenty-one days. 


Nay, lady !— thou alone canst tame 
The fire thyself hath blown to flame; 
But say not that my soul is one 

Can sigh to all, bear love to none; 

In every clime, in any hour, 

Can find a beauty and a bower ; 

For here I swear, love! once for all, 
Within the meanest cottage wall, 
Unlike my gay compeers, who roam 
From flower to flower, from home to home, 
My saddest moods I could beguile 

With thy sweet song, and sweeter smile ; 
Could blissfully, without a sigh, 
With such as thee live, love, and die. 
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{n all the scenes of childhood’s day 
That memory paints as years recede, 
The beauty of a blessed deed 

Is last to fade away. 


The guardian-spirit of my youth 

In manhood’s noon upbraids me not 

With earlier stains, now all forgot, 
Of folly and untruth. 


The faults a sterner judgment sees, 

(The careless word, the vain desire, 

‘The sinful haste of childish ire,) 
She took no note of these. 


But oft she brings in peaceful dreams 
Some vision of that purer stage, 
That to the sins of ripened age 

A kindly lesson seems. 


The faithful love that suffered long‘ 

The zeal of piety unfeigned, 

The courage of a heart unstained, 
‘That only feared the wrong: 


The lisping prayer put up at night, 
Low bending at my mother’s knee, 
The tear of pity, and the glee 

Of innocent delight : 


These are the memories that she brings, 

This guardian of my early days ; 

These are the nightly thoughts that raise 
Mine eyes to holier things. 


Then often, as they pass away, 

Her gentle voice this message bears: 

‘ Arise, thou child of many prayers, 
Q, slumberer! rise and pray!’ 


Thus ever teach, thou spirit mild! 
My troubled soul through doubt and care, 
Till, meet for heaven, again it wear 
The semblance of a child. 


* 
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Poet who warring nobly ’gainst the wrong, 
And greatly gifted ; 

Bold in the front, true Bard! the sword of song 

Hast fearless lifted: 







‘Ah! never thus wilt thou go forth,’ I said, 
Alone and branded ; 

But like the fiery messenger that led 
Of old the banded! 


























‘ For souls like thine are Trrans in the earth, 
In strength upheaving ; 

Until the long-pent flame resistless forth 
Its way is cleaving. 


* Until the loud volcano from her sleep 
Awakes the nation ; 
And from her burning heart swells up the deep 
P Reverberation. 


‘Thus woke thy land. The light that Luruer shed 
Its ray was giving ; 

And by thy prophet-lips the martyr-dead 
Invoked the living. 


‘ Till from the blood-drops sown throughout the land 
Of her true-hearted ; 

As from the fabled dragon’s teeth, a band 
Avenging started. 


‘ They rose in faith, and to the glorious toil 
Bent their strong shoulders ; 

To rear Man’s Rights like giants in the soil, 
Firm as earth’s boulders. 


‘Oh land! where liberty a pariah, bowed 
In dust before thee ; 

High hopes, like angel-ministers, a crowd 
Unseen are o’er thee. 
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‘ For, like the sign that led by night and day, 
The Gop-commanded, 

Before the Puaroan Might thou leadest the way 
Of nations banded. 


And thou, her Bard! all hallowed with the fame 
Of thy devotion ; 

That like to yonder rainbow’s arch of flame, 
Spanneth the ocean: 


Oh, doomed to exile! if it be to death 
Thy faith hath won thee, 

It is to martyrdom thou goest forth — 
The crown upon thee! 


HOW TO LIVE WHERE YOU LIKE, 


Lone before Utica was a great city, indeed while it was only a 
small settlement, called Old Fort Schuyler, a little man lived in this 
little place, in a log house near the old fort, which was then standing 
in all its pristine formidableness, except that it was no longer garri- 
soned with soldiers. He was fifty-seven years old, which is a pro- 
digious time in a new country for one pair of lungs to have kept con- 
stantly blowing at the spark of life, and one heart constantly beating 
seconds; and his were never known to cease, except once, for a few 
moments, when he had the night-mare from eating at supper too freely 
of broiled bear. He could not see to read without spectacles, nor 
with them very well, as the glasses were sadly scratched from rough 
companionship in his pocket with gun-fiints, and new glasses were not 
easily procurable. His hair had become gray, and no person in those 
days of simplicity could hide such a calamity with a wig; so that he 
was a great curiosity to the numerous little papooses who used oc- 
casionally to see him; and while half of them wondered how a human 
being could live so long, the other half wondered how much longer he 
could live. 

His nearest neighbors were the Indians, who lived at Oneida Castle, 
and with whom he had from time immemorial trafficked in beaver- 
skins, muskrats, fox-skins, and other furs, giving in exchange New- 
England rum, pig-tail tobacco, and kindred luxuries. As he was an 
honest man, never permitting any advantage to be taken of the poor 
Indians except by himself, he was quite popular among them, and 
had acquired what in those simple times was deemed a large fortune, 
though the exact amount is unknown to tradition. 
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Schenactady:s was then the head quarters of denis commerce, and 
as the old man’s wealth was notorious, he never visited the ancient 
city without receiving much hospitality, intermingled with surprise, 
that a man of his fortune and age would live among Indians, instead 
of luxuriating amid the refinements of Schenectady. To all these sug- 
gestions he uniformly responded by a mysterious shake of his head, 
that seemed to signify just what the questioner happened to imagine, 
The old women interpreted it as meaning that he could not think of 
removing from the ashes of his departed wife, and under this persua- 
sion would sympathetically wipe their eyes and say that he was 
doubtless right and knew best, while the young ones used to laugh 
and think that some old lady at Oneida or thereabouts was the secret 
attraction. 

But though the mysterious shake of the old trader’s head thus satis- 
fied his Schenectady friends, it failed to satisfy the more inquisitive 
mind of a little girl, ‘his only child, who had become the idol of her 
father and used of Jate to accompany him in his periodical journeys 
to the city. She was fast becoming a young woman, and every step 
in her progress to puberty added to the interest with which she heard 
the accustomed surprise in relation to his continued residence at Old 
Fort Schuyler. Every thing in Schenectady delighted her. Even 
the young men delighted her with their viv: acity and gallantry, and 
the young women with their fashionable attire, conversation and 
merry meetings. The very dogs and cats seemed to enjoy a social 
happiness peculiar to the city, “and to chase round after their tails 
with a pertinacity and glee unknown in the woods. That a young 
woman who was confessed] y fitted for society should be doomed to 
pass her days and nights in solitude, seemed every day a greater 
marvel to her and a more intolerable e misery. 

The old man was not slow in discovering the discontent that was 
maturing in his daughter, and as her efforts to conceal it became 
every day less zealous, he was fain to allay it by assuring her that the 
present were her best days, that she was now exempt from all real 
trouble, and by urging various kindred doctrines, which ever since 
the flood age has handed down for the benefit of the young and 
which have usually been as ineffectual as they were in the present 
instance. Finding, however, that all his attempts to allay her discon- 
tent but added to her restlessness, he at length told her, more in sor- 
row than in anger, that all he possessed would be hers, and if she 
would only wait patiently a short time he should follow her mother to 
the grave and she could then live where she liked. 

The little girl had already bloomed into womanhood when these 
remarks occurred and though she yearned for society, she was too 
benevolent to contemplate it with complacency on the terms proposed 
by her father; yet he, as if in pity to her wishes or possibly in grief 
at her apparent unhappiness, lost his relish for trade, and after a little 
‘drooping, a little unusual taciturnity, a little disinclination to arise 
from his bed as early as usual, became admittedly sick and died, 
leaving her undisputed possessor of his house and all its contents. 
In the first surprise and grief at the event she felt no desire to leave 
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the spot where she had been reared and where she had interred her 
kind parent; but Nature, like an authoritative overseer with a contu- 
macious mendicant, soon disciplines us out of the inaction of sorrow, 
and she accordingly soon gained a sufficiency of composure to deter- 
mine on closing the house, and making a journey to Schenectady. 
Previously, however, to executing this design, she took a brief sur- 
vey of the treasures to which she had succeeded. They were princi- 
pally situated in a locked cupboard, and she found they consisted of 
three not very large, but square boxes, which were severally num- 
bered one, two, three, and on their lids were the following labels : 
On number one, 


On number two, «Touch not till the other is expended.’ 
On number three, «Nor this, till the other two are ended.’ 


‘Open this; I shall not be offended.’ 


She had never been deficient in filial obedience to the express in- 
junctions of her parent, and she determined to obey in the present in- 
stance the directions which he had thus transmitted with his property ; 
and consequently, but not without much trepidation, applied a chisel 
and a hammer to the lid of number one, and forced it open. It was 
nearly full of gold, in coins of England, France, Spain and Portugal, 
which were then (bank notes being unknown) the common medium 
of circulation throughout the United States. The amount of money 
seemed immense, and was in truth no small sum, being, as far as can 
be ascertained from a careful measurement of the box, (which, with the 
original Jabel thereon, is still preserved in the Utica museum, ) not less 
than two thousand dollars. She felt, however, a little self-reproach 
when she saw on the inside of the box, in the well-known handwriting 
of her father, ‘ Live where you like.’ 

But she soon brought herself to believe that this was not a reproach 
for the impatience she had exhibited during the life of her father, but 
rather a parental reward for having so well overcome her impatience. 
Thus encouraged, she speedily transferred the gold from the box to 
her travelling trunk, carefully wrapped in cloths, to insure its safety, 
and departed with it for Schenectady, in a canoe, by the way of the Mo- 
hawk River, leaving in the locked cupboard the other boxes; for so 
great was the honesty of the simple period, that few persons ever 
placed a lock on even their street doors on journeying from home, 
but in its stead placed a log of wood, so as to lean against the outside 
of the door, as a signal that the inmates were from home, more than as 
a protection against intrusion. 

At Schenectady, where she arrived in safety with her trunk, she 
found a ready welcome. The whole city, from sympathy with her 
recent affliction or influenced by her youth, beauty, and reputed 
wealth, or perhaps from all these causes, seemed anxious to make 
her happy. She readily reciprocated their good feelings, and liked 
every body and every thing, and was more than half determined to 
establish her residence permanently where beauties and luxuries 
seemed so abundant, when, unfortunately for such a determination, 
she accepted an invitation to join a party who were the next day to 
visit the neighboring city of Albany. The distance, though short in 
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the present period ” - el anaed, was then a journey of some 
severity and duration, over sands almost trackless, and over hills of 
no small altitude. For Albany, however, the party departed in a 
two-horse wagon, which, though it possessed not the benefit of 
springs, possessed inmates that carried springs within themselves ; 
and a merry time they made of it, for they started on the theoretic 
principle, that the worse the roads the better the sport; and as a re- 
cent rain had raised the streams that intersected the way, and gullied 
the hills, they suffered no lack of mirth-i inspiring events during the 
long summer-day, which was all expended in the transit. But : even 
the best of jokes must come to an end, and the party finally found 
themselves in the city of Albany, and dispersed among their respec- 
tive cousins, with whom they were to lodge for the night. 

Albany, at the period of which we are speaking, was a splendid 
city, when compared with Schenectady. The noble Hudson was as 
superior to the shallow Mohawk as it is now, while the ‘ old Dutch 
church,’ as it was subsequently called, though then not old, graced 
the bottom of State-street, and astonished the young maiden with its 
height and size when she for the first,time beheld it. The ladies 
also of Albany were entirely different from the women of Schenec- 
tady, both in dress and address, except that they were equally de- 
lighted with the handsome heiress of old Fort Schuyler. They 
feasted her on young sturgeon, while the gentlemen regaled her with 
fumes of tobacco out of pipes two feet long and tipped with red 
sealing-wax. These and various other nov elties soon effaced from 
the maiden all intention of residing in Schenectady, and after some 
days she quietly permitted her companions to return home without 
her, and accepted an invitation to remain behind at Albany. Indeed, 
who could expect that a person having the power to choose, and 
the means of gratifying the power, should reside in Schenectady, 
when they could live at Albany? ‘The statement of the proposition 
shows its absurdity; and the interesting orphan determined that 
Albany was precisely the place she had always seen in her dreams, 
and that henceforth it should constitute her residence. 

Scarcely had the aforesaid determination been expressed, to the 
approbation and delight of all her new friends, when a sloop from 
New- York approached the cock, bearing on its deck a gallant young 
man, fresh from the even t!en great metropolis, who was fated to 
reverse what had thus been tno rashly resolved. Never before had 
she seen a real metropolitan beau, and she was as much surprised at 
the extent of his information as at the confident superiority of his 
general deportment over his Albany acquaintances. In his first in- 
terview he expatiated so fluently on the amusements of the city, its 
theatre, its battery, its Broadway, its sea-views, and its multitudes of 
gay and busy inhabitants, that she determined to see New-York be- 
fore she irrevocably attached herself to any other place, and secretly 
reproached herself for her hasty resolve in favor of Albany, having 
but so lately experienced at Schenectady the rashness of precipitate 
resolutions by a person who had seen so little of the world as she. 

How she gratified her intention of visiting New-York the historian 
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is almost afraid to record, because the manners of the simple times 
in which the event transpired are so different from ours, that the nar- 
ration may bring suspicion either on the prudence of the young lady 
or on the veracity of the narrator; yet as Providence commands all 
men to speak the ‘truth on all occasions, the command shall be obeyed, 
and the consequences be left to Providence. Know, then, that she 
took passage in the aforesaid sloop, on its return trip, and went to 
the great city with no protector but her own judgment, assisted by 
the friendly counsel of the aforesaid young man; and what may be 
déemed stranger still, no person thought her conduct improper or 
hazardous; nor in fact did she encounter either impropriety or dan- 
ger, except that she felt very unusual sensations ; but whether they 
proceeded from the novel scenery around her, or from the presence 
of the young man, remains still an undecided point of history. 

The voyage was sufficiently long to furnish a large volume with 
incidents, were the writer gifted with the ordinary powers of ampli- 
fication and description. To let go the anchor when the tide failed, 
and to hoist it up when the tide served, to pull i in the jib boom when 
the vessel tacked, and to let it swing out again on the opposite side 
as the sloop dodged from one bank of the. river to the other, were 
noble opportunities for displaying the daring skill and snascular 
energies of the young man to the wondering gaze of the young 

maiden, to whom all the operations were novel and interesting. Nor 
were more romantic incidents we anting ; for at many stoppages, the 
sailors, while waiting for a tide or a wind, lowered a small boat 
from the sides of the sloop, and the passengers went ashore to pur- 
chase fresh milk at the farm-houses near the margin of the river, to 
ramble a little way into the country, and perchance to find some 
apple-trees with goodly fruit thereon; and which, being gathered 
without compensation or license, added much to the piquancy of the 
fruit. But the most pungent amusement, and one that never failed 
to excite the hilarity of all the voyagers, was when the helmsman 
would slily, but in apparent unconsciousness, steer against the nets 
that were spread in the river for shad, and thus enable the sailors to 
extract the fish; while the fisherman on the shore would bluster at 
the outrage, in all the abuse of impotent rage. 

At New-York they eventually arrived, on the sixth day of their 
embarkation, and safely, notwithstanding the storms and tempests 
which occasionally had varied the incidents of the voyage. The 
captain, who in the language of the times was called ‘ the skipper,’ 
lived in the city, and as had been preconcerted, took the fair stranger 
home to his house, where she was kindly welcomed by his wife, who 
soon discovered in her a remarkable resemblance to a dear daughter 
who had died a year previously. The captain now recognised the 
likeness, and his son (the young man of whom we have been speak- 
ing,) recognised it also, and his two sisters were not slow in the same 
recognition ; ‘aecordingly nothing can exceed the love parental, sis- 
terly and fraternal that suddenly seized the whole family toward 
their visitor. The old lady and the captain could not help calling 
her daughter, while the young gentleman and young ladies were 
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eqhtlly egal to call ne sister; so that the scene might pull 
have gladdened every beholder’s heart who possessed a ‘spark of 
benevolence. 

Out of doors the sights were as captivating as the scene in doors 
was affectionate. The stranger was delighted at the ships in the har- 
bor, the bustle on the quays, the houses without number, the streets 
without end, the crowds without cessation, the ladies without negli- 
gence, and the gentleman without awkwardness; the rumbling of 
carts, the ringing of bells, the splendor of shop windows and the 
twinkling of lamps. New-York stood without a rival as the only 
place worth living in, and while the visitor rejoiced in the accident 
that had brought her there, and shuddered at the dulness of Albany, 
from which she had escaped as by almost a miracle, and overflowed 
with gratitude toward the good people whose hospitality she was en- 
joying ; she was in a delightful humor to bear the kind banterings of 
the sisters, who proposed that she should accept of brother Charles, 
and enjoy these delights for ever. Brother Charles himself was not 
backward in sustaining these hints, but plied his suit so earnestly, that 
long before the sloop was prepared to trail its slow length back to 
Albany, Miss Lucinda Tompkins of old Fort Schuyler, became the 
wife of Mr. Charles Augustus Lusher, son of Frederick William 
Lusher, skipper of the sloop Rising Sun of Coenties slip, New- Y ork ; 
for such was the announcement of the marriage, as it appeared in the 
Commercial Advertiser, the only newspaper that was published in the 
city of New-York, at the time in question. 

The festivities of the wedding have not been chronicled, nor the 
incidents of the honey-moon; but as all things must come to an end, 
these events experienced the general law; and eventually all the 
novelties of New-York had been enjoyed till they had ceased from 
being novel; and worse, all the good humor of the Misses Lusher, 
all the maternal affection of old Mrs. Lusher,and even all the patience 
of the old skipper came to an end in process of time ; and the curious 
discovery was at length demonstrated anew, that no house is large 
enough fortwo families. Young Mrs. Lusher was also urgent to live 
alone like other people, and for the furtherance of the project, she 
tendered to her husband all that remained of the gold she had brought 
from home, and which by dint of various purchases, had insensibly 
pined away to about half of its original quantity. 

To house- keeping the parties went, though before they obtained the 
numerous conveniences of a city household, all the remaining gold 
became expended; and Mrs. Lusher was brought to remember, that 
in the almost forgotten log-house of her father, were two more boxes 
of larger dimensions than the one whose contents had proved so evan- 
escent. ‘'o fetch number two, Mr. Charles swiftly arranged with no 
little pleasure, and departed under the strong injunctions of his wife 
to abide by the intentions of the donor, and not to touch number three, 
tillthe contents of number two should be exhausted ; an event, how. 
ever, which she intended should not occur; for she began to perceive 


that money takes to itself wings, and needs the supervision of a vigi- 
lant keeper. 
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On arriving at the old cabin, after a journey which would have 
been tedious had it not been relieved by the principle, that ‘the labor 
we delight in physics pain,’ every thing was found just as it had been 
left ; except that the log in front of the door, had by some means 
fallen down. Box number two, the object of his journey, was not so 
large as number three, which stood abreast of it, and seemed to pro- 
test against being left alone by the withdrawal of its companion. The 
silent protest was not without its effect on the sensitive feelings of the 
young man; and he even ventured to lift the box, and found it heavier 
than number two, as it ought to have been, in accordance with its su- 
perior size. All the blood in his body seemed to rush into his head, 
as he thus contemplated the golden charms of his wife. She never 
seemed to his imagination so beautiful as at that moment ; and much 
his conscience smote him, that he had presumed on some occasions 
to disregard her wishes. He was even tempted to disregard them 
now, and to carry home both boxes instead of number two alone. He 
might hide it, and she would not know that he had brought it. Why 
trust so much treasure where it could so easily be stolen? These 
reasons had well nigh made him unfaithful to the injunctions of his 
wife, when his superstition came in as a powerful auxiliary to his 
fidelity. Superstition was among the prevailing weaknesses of the 
age in which he lived; and when he reflected on the strange charac- 
ter of the old trader, his long residence among the Indians, and the 
mystery which always seemed to surround him, he was afraid to vio- 
late his wishes ; and carefully locking again the cupbeard, retraced 
his way homeward, with only box number two. 

At home he arrived, and the box was eagerly opened; but to the 
sad disappointment of the owners, it contained only coins of silver. 
Still the amount was not small, and it consisted of dollars, and the 
different fractional parts of dollars that were current. At the bottom 
of the box was found, in the hand-writing of the old man, and mani- 
festly intended for his daughter, ‘ Live where you can.’ 

This seemed to imply that as the gold was expended which enabled 
her to live any where, the present supply was only sufficient to live on 
in certain circumscribed places. But so lim'ted seemed not its 
capacity to the present possessors ; and beside, was not another and 
still larger box awaiting their necessities when the present should be 
exhausted ! 

Thus consoled and reassured, the silver was carefully locked up 
in a snug closet of which Mr. Charles carefully took the key, and 
placed it in his waistcoat pocket among the things to be preserved 
most safely. The act was performed with all the firmness and de- 
liberation of a man who knows what he is about, and wishes to im- 
press other persons with a sure sense of the same fact. 

But in spite of the aforesaid pantomime, and though Mr. Charles 
was a very pretty young man, as his wife had long known, he was not 
the person to make a very prudent use of money; and this his wife 
had lately begun to suspect. He was both lazy and inclined to dis- 
sipation. He smoked almost incessantly, continued out till very late 
hours at night, and not unfrequently returned with unequivocal signs 
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of inebriety. In addition to these causes of growing discontent on 
the part of the wife, she could not help observing with dissatisfac- 
tion, that she was not the distinguished person in the city, that she 
had been in Albany and Schenectady; and while the novelties of 
New-York palled upon her senses, her heart secretly pined after the 
lost self-complacency which had been fostered by the adulation to- 
ward her of the former places. 

With these feelings silently fermenting in her bosom, her dissatis- 
faction with the city became every day stronger, and its attractions 
every day weaker; but when she at length ventured to promulge 
her feelings in conversation with her husband, they grew rapidly, and 
soon became uncontrollable. She wished him to remove to Albany, 
and eventually urged it forcibly and incessantly, while he deemed 
Albany the most intolerable of places ; and New-York, where he had 
always lived, the only residence where existence was endurable. 

A dissatisfaction in married life is like a rent in a knit stocking, it 
must be speedily repaired or it will become irreparable. The latter 
result was unfortunately realized in the present instance, for the more 
Mrs. Lucinda complained, the more indifferent to her complaints be- 
came Mr. Charles; and the more indifferent became Mr. Charles, the 
more urgent became the complaints of Mrs. Lucinda. Like all de- 
scents, the matrimonial fall was rapidly increasing in intensity by a 
sort of compound progression, so that he began to drink openly, and 
she to fret as openly. But as death had been her friend in the com- 
mencement of life, and released her from the solitude of Old Fort 


Schuyler, so again death stepped kindly forward, and released her 


from the tumults of New-York. Mr. Charles, in coming home late 
one night in astate of pretty high excitement, staggered off Coenties’ 
Slip into the river and was drowned. 

The historian hates grief, especially funerals, therefore we will pass 
over the sad intelligence that early the next morning was brought to 
Mrs. Lusher; her returning love, when love was no longer appre- 
ciable by its object, and her self-reproach, when reclamation was no 
longer practicable. The readers must supply these omissions in any 
way most agreeable to their respective tastes. The sad events were, 
however, no sooner faded into the past, than Mrs. Lusher began to 
put in practice her project of returning to Albany, against which no 
obstacle any longer existed. Her known intention soon brought upon 
her a host of bills for debts, of whose existence she had previously no 
knowledge and their liquidation speedily stripped her of all her re- 
maining silver, and even then numerous debts were left unpaid. In 
this dilemma she instinctively thought of box number three. The 
exigency was arrived in which it could be properly resorted to, and 
therefore promising her remaining creditors a speedy payment, she 
took with her only a few changes of apparel, and proceeded hopefully 
toward the scenes of her early childhood, where, after various acci- 
dents of flood and field, and without having stopped unnecessarily an 
hour upon the way, she safely arrived, and found all things as before 
related, and box number three unopened. 

Box number three was, as we have several times stated, the largest 
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of the set, and the heaviest ; onl as rm had hewn accustomed in early 
life to many masculine operations, she knew enough of the use of a 
hammer and chisel to open the box without difficulty; but lo! her 
surprise was equal to her mortification, when she saw no gold, no 
silver, but copper. She took out handful after handful, in the eager 
hope that some gold would be found, or some silver, but the whole 
was small copper coins, such as weed to be current before the intro- 
duction of American cents. At the bottom of the box she found this 
label, ‘ He only can live where he likes who will like where he lives.’ 

To return to New-York with this small sum of money would be 
useless, she therefore left the debtors to make the most they could 
out of the effects she had left in the city, and taking with her the cop- 
pers, (for they being her all, were not to be neglected,) she returned 
slowly and sad to Albany. Whether time had changed her, or grief 
and disappointment, or whether the change was in the people of Al- 
bany, we know not, but the poor Widow Lusher looked, in their 
eyes, not like the rich heiress Lucinda had looked some few years 
previously, nor did they appear to her like the admiring, hospitable, 
and affectionate friends they had been in those happy days. The 
maidens had all become matrons, and no longer possessed any love 
of gayety or any leisure for society. The beaux had all become hus- 
bands and were too busy in supplying the wants of their growing 
families to expend auy time in unnecessary civilities. The old people 
of the former day were either dead or had become so benumbed 
with accumulated infirmities, that they were the same as dead for any 
purposes of friendly recognition, or active benevolence, excepting 
only one bed-ridden old woman, who seemed rejoiced to see her, and 
claimed some present services in remuneration of former hospitalities. 
Poor Lucinda was glad of even this recognition and would have re- 
quited it by administering personally for a few days to the wants of 
her helpless old friend, but a married daughter, with whom the sick 
woman lived, intimated that the old woman was in her dotage and 
needed no assistance, and that the house was already too full of in- 
mates to admit of another. 

Finding herself thus a stranger and neglected where she had ex- 
pected sympathy and admiration, the Widow Lusher concluded she 
would indignately abandon a town which was given up to selfishness, 
and fix her residence in the more simple but good-hearted city of 
Schenectady, among her earliest friends and the friends of her father, 
over whose memory she now wept bitterly, for the first time since 
his death. In the melioration of her feelings by this outbreak of grief, 
she felt some reproach at ever having been tempted to prefer Albany 
to Schenectady, the tinsel of politeness for the solid gold of unsophis- 
ticated kindness, and she mentally resolved that no returning pros- 
perity and no change of time should-ever again make her forgetful 
of their friendship. 

To Schenectady she accordingly returned, yearning with good feel- 
ings toward its whole population, but the change there was worse 
than at Albany, for the Albanians were simply indifferent and forget- 
ful, but at Schenectady the people remembered too much and were 
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Sequence enema 


revengeful. They could.not forgive the levity with which they had 
been abandoned in the hour of her prosperity, and they were more 
exasperated than soothed that she should presume to make them the 
mere conveniences of her adversity. They felt that they had been 
injured, and they had no wish to be appeased, This last blow was 
a little too much for the equanimity of the now forlorn widow. She 
wandered into a small tavern, the only one which the city then con- 
tained, and sinking into a chair, gave full scope to her feelings in co- 
pious tears, as the full extent of her destitution for the first time. ap- 
eared clear and naked to her perception. 

The landlady was softened at this mute, but well-understood lJan- 
guage of sorrow, and endeavored to allay with kind words the wounds 
of offended pride and disappointed hopes, but the wounds were too 
deep to be healed and too recent to be assuaged. Still the sufferer 
possessed the vigor of youth and the independence which flows from a 
hardy education in the wilds of a semi-civilization, Her spirits there- 
fore soon rose above the depression with which misfortune was bear- 
ing them down, and she resolved to despise those who contemned 
her and to seek in the solitude of her pristine home a refuge from 
the selfishness of artificial communities. She accordingly, after pay- 
ing the small tavern bill, and proudly rejecting an offered abatement, 
that was made on the supposition of her apparent poverty, placed 
herself on a loaded scow, that was proceeding up the Mohawk, and 
returned to Old Fort Schuyler and the log-cabin of her childhood, 
determined to put in immediate practice the prescription of her father, 
and by trying to like where she lived, to eventually live where she 
liked. 

The Indians soon heard of her return, and those simple people, on 
whom the circumstance of more or less money produces no effect, 
came down to see her, bringing with them their furs, not doubting 
but she would purchase them, as her father had in times past. This 
was a new idea to her, but in the solitude of her position, she thought 
‘ trafic would constitute an amusement, and she accordingly gradu- 
ally became a purchaser of furs with the copper coins that she had 
brought home with her, and gradually became a dealer in tobacco 
like her father, and in the various articles desired by Indians ; and 
also gradually, by the profit of her dealings, began to refil boxes 
number one, two, three, like those that her youthful imprudence had 
exhausted. 

With the fame of her returning prosperity, the enmity of the peo- 
ple of Schenectady gradually subsided, and even the memory of the 
Albanians gradually brightened. When she occasionally resorted to 
those cities to replenish her merchandise and dispose of her furs, 
numerous were the friendly recognitions with which she was greeted, 
and numerous were the attempts to revive former intimacies; and 
even numerous were the offers that were made to induce the widow 
to relinquish her residence at Old Fort Schuyler and to become the 
helpmate of some friendly old widowed skipper of Albany or team- 
ster of Schenectady, who in days long vanished, had been a beau of 
the blooming Lucinda. But she had seen enough of the world to 
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estimate unfavorably these late propositions, and as often as they 
were made to her, she kindly but firmly declared, that she had paid 
too much to live where she liked, to change the place now she had 
found it. She never did change it, but lived at Old Fort Schuyler all 
her days, the most contented and cheerful old woman in the whole 
place; for it eventually became quite a village, and she was sur- 
rounded by kind neighbors to whom she would relate with untiring 
interest, the foregoing events of her early life; as the sympathizing 
listeners would call to share her cheerful evening fire and comfortable 
tea-table. She would never forsake even the old log-house, though 
she was often importuned to build another, and her resources were 
known to be abundant; but the house suited her and she suited the 
house. They had both become old, but were still hale and strong. 
She always welcomed with food and lodging the Indians who visited 
the village, though the trade of purchasing their furs and supplying 
them with tobacco had fallen into younger hands,to whom she had 
quietly resigned it as soon as opposition showed itself urgent to obtain 
the business. The Indians came from Oneida in crowds, old and 
young, male and female, to attend her funeral when, after but an hour’s 
illness, she had sunk in old age, (nobody knew exactly how old,) to 
her last repose ; and she was buried aside her father, in a spot where 
now, alas! runs a street (Wiley-street, ) which was the original burial 
place of the early settlers. Her property was eventually claimed by 
a collateral relation, living in Hartford, Connecticut, who accidentally 
heard of her after her death and apparently had possessed no know- 
ledge of her previously. She had, however, in the latter period of her 
life, wisely expended the larger part of her estate in active benevo- 
lence to her Indians friends and white neighbors, and in their me- 
mory her good deeds and irreproachable name were long cherished ; 
and they are now, together with the precept by which she discovered 


the art of living where she liked, recorded for the benefit of posterity 
in all future times. 


THE ROSE. 





TRANSLATED FROM TUB ITALIAN BY DR. DICKSON OF LONDON. 





Sweet Rose! all charming as thou art, 
Go to the bosom of the fair 

But faithless nymph who holds my heart, 
And shed thy sweetest odors there. 


There, happy in her smiles, be thou 
Of all I feel interpreter; 

And in soft whispers tell her how 
I live, I love, I burn for her! 


And when thy head shall languidly 
Upon her snowy breast decline ; 
Say to her then, sweet Rose ! that I, 
Dying, shall woo a death like thine ! 
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Tare sa et U6h8 UPTURN CU 


T. 


Now in this purple twilight 
I'll set my fancy free, 
Will put away all science, 
And doubt astronomy ; 
Will gaze into the heavens 
With myriad stars that gleam, 
And think — not what they may ba, 
But only what they seem. 





The sky is a fenceless meadow, 
Not very far away, 

Which still moves near and nearer 
With the departing day, 

Till we see it filled with flowers, 
Not ranged in rank and row, 

But strewn in rich confusion, 
As flowers were made to grow. 


Jove is a broad magnolia, 
With petals long and white, 
And Mars a fiery dahlia, 
That flashes through the night ; 
The Serpent is a creeper 
That half visibly doth run, 
And the Moon, a great sun-flower, 
Looks ever at the sun. 


Iv. 


The Pleiads are a cluster 
Of pale anemones, 
And Corona a chaplet 
Of brilliant flewrs de lis ; 
A chime of blue-bells, Lyra, 
In simple order twined, 
Whose most melodious music 
Is, whispered on the wind. 


‘ 


v. 






The Dragon is a trailer, 
Adorned with flowers fair, 

And forms a twilight arbor 

O’er Casstopeta’s chair: 
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Look every where, we see them, 
Of every form and hue, 

And some, so meek and modest, 
Are hid beneath the blue. 


VI. 


The Milky-Way, a river, 
Glides on ’mid rock and cave, 
With cresses on the margin 
And lilies on the wave ; 
And cardinals most lordly 
Along its course are met, 
And the meads are blue with gentian, 
And the drooping violet. 


VII. 


There is no earthly flower 
But hath a sister there, 
Not of a richer perfume, 
Not of a hue more fair ; 
But ’t is as if those gardens 
Had dropped their seeds below, 
And like object and reflection, 
They both together grow. 


VIItr. 


A meteor ! — how brightly 

It flashes through the sky! 
Some flower has lost a petal, 

That on the wind.-doth fly ; 
Now onward like an arrow, 

Now falling through the air: 
Another! still another! 

The wind breathes freshly there 


Ix. 


And all the broad expansion 
Seems waving to and fro, 
Like tall grass in the meadow 

Or the barley-fields below ; 
I see the star-flowers twinkle 

As leaves before them play, 
And hear the golden ripples 

Break on the Milky-Way. 


x. 


The air seems full of flower-dust, 
Floating, dropping all around, 
Which lodges on the tree-leaves 
And covers all the ground ; 
And the sky seems falling, falling, 
As if on earth to rest, 
Till a feeling of oppression 
Grows heavy in my breast. 







































































































































































































































DEVOTED TO THE PRINCIPLES 


s1IVE THEM WISDOM THAT HAVE IT, AND THO 


Vou. I. NOVEMBE 


Five months, five mortal months, | 
have we been wrapped in the arms | 
of Morpheus; and if there be law | 
No| 


in the land, we will have it! 
man shall drug us with such opi- 


ates, and go unwhipped of justice. | 


One pleasant afternoon in June, 
our devil Sam having returned 
from the post-office, with a hyste- 
rical grin thrust into our hand a 


paper, upon the wrapper of which | 
was marked ‘P. X.;’ and after| 


kicking Sam out, as usual, we 
opened and read: ‘ The Bunkum 
Flag-Staff’ We confess to a 


slight irritation at first, but soon | 


laughed at his gross ignorance and 


. | 
envy of our transcendent genius | 


and sparkling wit. He an editor 
to cater to a thirsting community ! 
he draw refreshing drafts from the 
well of pure old English undefiled ! 
Why, you might souse him in all 
over, and it would not improve 
him one whit; only it would foul 
the waters if he meddle with them. 


Well, we read on, and on, and on, | 


in the vain hope of finding one re- 


deeming point, until at length the | 
sleepy influence of his pen over- 
came us, and 7z¢ fell out that we)| 


fell out of our easy-chair, falling 
both asleep and on the floor. How 
much longer we might have re- 
mained in a trance, we know not, 
had it not been for the application 
to our nostrils of the following 
pungent letter from our venerated 





The Bunkumville Chronicle. 


Che Bunkumville Chronicle : 
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OF NO. 1, AND NOTHING ELSE. 


THAT ARE } LS LET THEM CT 
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friend, patron and correspondent, 
Major Bunkum, once more re- 
stored us to vitality. In an instant 
we ordered the pestilential cause 
of our dire misfortune to be cast 
‘into the flames; but, alas! not 
sufficient latent caloric existed in 
‘it to allow of combustion. We 
‘tore it into bits, and cast it to the 
fresh morning breeze; but, too 
heavy to be affected by it, it omi- 
nously fell to the ground. We 
‘then had the scraps carefully 
|swept up and thrown into a glue- 
/pan; when, wonderful to relate, 
here they proved too light, and 
flthough thoroughly saturated, re- 
fused to sink. There let us leave 
‘them, while we present to our 
readers Major Bunkum’s very re- 
markable letter : 


‘Hooker! Old hoss, what’s broke? 
Why don’t you open and give tongue? 
| Er ye shut up fer good, or er ye ondly 
|playin possum? When yer paper didnt 
make a show for two months, I was pow- 
erfull riley, and would hev writ to stop it ; 
ondly, by Nep! twant no sorter use, fer 
/you ’d got clar ahead on that trail, and 
stopped it ferme. Ide no idere what the 
diffikelty was tell I sot ise on that alfired 
smart chunk of a paper, ‘ The Bunkum 
Flagg-Staff’ ‘Flagg! I rayther reckon 
the feller will hev to flagg afore long; and 
there warnt no sorter use puttin the ‘ Staff’ 
on, for any one can see hese a stick, with- 
out any ‘item.’ And thar you er, a-settin 
| and a-settin, and not hatchin nothin. 

‘ Dern it, old feller, jest let me ax one 
|thing: @ter his breakin into yer office, 
| stelin yer spellin, and carryin off yer sine, 
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I jest want to know, in debmnaiins ef | 
yer agwine to stand it so docious? Dog. 
on my cat, ef I believe it! 

‘ He ses Bunkumville’s ‘ an outsquirt of 
Bunkum,’ does he? I allow thar’s one 
squirt out of Bunkum when he’s on his 
travels, and 1 ’] risk my pile that his 
mammy aint aprised of his absquatilation. 
Why, that consarned Bunkum’s nothin 
but a long-shore pile of huts in the state of 
Long-Island, whar they dont raise any 
thin, cause thar aint no perducshuns, and so 
they live most ways on clams ; and that’s 
why this chap’s so clamerous. 

‘And so thar’s 98 principals to work 
at that alfired paper, is thar? 
accounts for the idees bein so mixed up, I 
allow. What does that feller know about 


Bunkumville, I'd jest like te know? It’s | 


no more to do with Bunkum than a rale 
Simon Poor rabbit has to do with a Welch 


Well, that | 
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sez he, ‘ what boat’s that?” ‘ Why, can’t 
_ye read, ye dern fool” sez Jim. ‘Read? 


‘yes; but what ” s the meanin’ on it? 


‘ Why, ye see,’ sez Jim, ‘ shese a power- 
full big boat, and kin tote a gush of pork ; 
mor’n any other on the Drink ; and that’s 
why they call her Meat-ier; ondly them 
dernd paneters up to Sante Loos hant had 
no arly advantagis of eddication, and spell 


| like thunder!’ 


‘Well, I allow our friend must hev got 
his skoolin along with that Hosier; and 
nither of em took much of a spell at it. 

‘Ive got jest one partin yip to give to 
him, and here it is: Look out, strannger, 
and keep your eye skinned ! Clar the 
kitchin; gentlemen ’s a-comin. Ye ’r 
a-barkin up the wrong tree; and ef ye 
come a-cavortin round our Peter, and 
a-snekin on his trail, this child’s a’ter you 
with a sharp stick ! ‘Mason Buwuuue 


one. ‘ Anoutsquirtof Bunkum! That | 


sticks in my crop! 


Jest ’sif thar wa’ n’t | 


two Bunkums; ondly one on em’s got a | 


‘ ville’ for a tail, cause hit’s genteeler. 


| KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


‘ Do ye want to know how his owda- | 


cious log settlement got its name? Ye 
see, the Yankees say a thing ’s ‘ bunkum’ 


when it’s good enuff as it is; the Canada | 


Frenchers say ‘ Bung cum sa ;’ and that’s | 
Now that dern | 
Bunkum haint moved nor shifted nor | 


the root of the evil. 


changed for nigh onto a hundred year ; 
the peeple’s most on em livin now that 


was then; they ’re too dog-on lazy to | 


draw their last breth. Evry thing that 


thar grand-dads did they think ’s about | 
the right thing; and they ’re so sot up in | 
thar own noshuns and consates, that the | 


naybors all calls em ‘ Bunkumites.’ 
‘Now our North-Carolina Bunkum ’s 


another sort er place. We onst sent a | 
chap to Washington, whar he giv tongue | 


so long that all the other fellers fell asleep 


and got to snorin; and when the Sargint | 


tride to make him shet up, he swor he 
wuddint, cause he sed he was a-talkin to | 
Bunkum. Well, the story got riz on us, | 
and that’s the way we cum so poplar. 

‘ Now, Perer, look heah: don’t ye think 


that Flagg-Staff man must hev gone to | 


skool in a house built of crooked logs, his | 
spellin ’s so powerfull twistified? Ime sum | 
pumpkins in that line; but he’s a huckle- 
berry above my persimmon, and right 
smart lanyope too, as them creole darkies 


say. His infermation is jest about ekil to | 


the Hosiers’ Ive hearn tell on, what war | 
a standin on the shores-of the Big Drink, 
when long bulged the old ‘ Meteor,’ a | 
reglar screamer, I tell ye. ‘ Hallo, Jim!’ 


Vt 


We learn from Grose’s Dictionary 
‘that although all vegetables may be con- 
sidered as plants, yet there are some plants 
which are not vegetables. 

The term vegetables (vulgarly pro- 
nounced wegetables) is perhaps derived 
from the peculiarly pointed form of most 
of this description of esculents, and hence 
| called wedge-eatables. ‘There are some 
however of different form, as the potato, 
onion, etc., and these are said to be flat- 
ulent. 

Annual flowering plants resemble whales, 
as they come up to blow. 
| Flowers are very warlike in their dispo- 
| sitions, and well provided with pistils. 

As with the human family, the lower 
| portion of all plants are tadicles. 
| Trees are migratory in their habits, for 
wherever they may winter, they are sure 
to leave in the spring ; most of them are 
extremely polite and full of boughs. 
| The external coating of many trees is 
| the most valuable part. Cork trees and 
boot-trees for instance. 

Grain and seeds are not considered dan- 
gerous except when about to shoot. 
| Some trees are like watch-dogs princi- 

| pally valuable on account of their bark. 
| A small quantity of bark will make a 
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rope, but it requires a large pile of wood| we wot of, but we have never heard that 
to make a cord. | he had any thing to do with the great fire. 

Although there are no vegetable dan-| Iris HARD FOR AN EMPTY BAG TO STAND 
dies, yet there are a great many spruce| UPRIGHT. Empty Pillow succeed better, 


trees. | it appears, especially when bolstered up 
Most trees are respectable. A number | with government patronage. 

however, of lo-cusses are found among| Business 1s THE SALT OF LIFE, which 

them. | accounts for business being so excessively 


It is considered to be proper to ax trees | dry. 
before you fell them. 

All fruit trees have military propensities. | HORRIBLE ATROCITY. 
When young they are well-trained ; they | 


saladieeitert lestndin: anid tiabiecatans | A xeeat friend of ours, whose somno- 
7 e > a 2 . 2 | *,° 
Pp y eis, and their shoots are | jent propensities are rather fully developed, 


very straight. , ; . 
Reece ane sted like infants. When th having taken his accustomed dominical 
sate infants. 2 > | : 
ee ren te! nap in church, received on the ensuing 


head becomes heavy they are cradled ; | day the following bill : 
and generally well threshed to render it | 
fit for use. New-York, 29th Sept., 1849. 

Tares are found among the small grains | TrmoTHEvs Snooks, Esq. ; 
only, which is the reason that they alone Attorney at — Rev. Mr. Spricerns, Dr. 
require sewing. | For Lodging: 

Too great indulgence in fruit is dange-| Two naps, at fifty cents each,.......... $1 00 
rous; a free use of melons for instance, | a a ee — z 
often produces a melancholic turn. | One double extra Se. us Sity seme 50 

Old maids are fond of pears, but cannot | Damages: 
bear dates. Lovers like tulips and the} AW®&kening four old ladies and sixteen 
cypress. Sailors, are attached to bays, and| twenty-five cente, children half price, 3 00 
oystermen to beaches. Ordinary looking | Kicking in sleep, and bumping head 
individuals and carpenters, to plane-trees. | seven times, each disturbance twenty- 





rved and dis p five cents, we ccc ewer cesce esse cecsence 1 75 
Rese = z 4d eames ve to the fir. Speaking aloud in his sleep, and saying 
Love-sick maidens, the pine. Crockery ‘You can’t come it!’ when the Rev. 
dealers, the China-tree. Mock-auction- Mr. S. was soliciting a contribution,..~ 50 
eers, the gum. Masons, the lime. Chat- | Injury to the Rev. Mr. Sprieains’ feel- 1B 
: BI ccncnidlc att wmakhs atk ciwsicabtmmaite atin 3 


ham-square merchants, junipers. Politi- | tmmediate payment is requested, cael 
cians and young parsons, the poplar. $9 13 
Misers, the plum. Blacksmiths, theiron-| _ a eee 
tree. Shoemakers, the boot-tree. Manu- oe fs des Minne ma es 
facturers, the cotton-tree. : 





| ADDENDA TO THE PHEATRICAL LEXICON 


SuDDPEN ILLNEss: unpremeditated in- 
toxication. 
MISCELLANT. InpisrosiTion: a flare up with the 
PROVERBIAL PH€LOSOPEY, managers. 
Prima Donna: a fifth rate squaller from 


INNS AND FRESH ACQUAINTANCES ARE | 4 third rate Italian theatre, imported ex- 
on T e| . 
pANGEROUS. No doubt of it in the world; pressly to gull the natives. 


and inns are the very places of all the 
world to meet fresh acquaintances. 

AN OAK IS NOT FELLED WITH ONE BLOW.| ‘THE LAST EMANATION.—‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. 
That depends altogether upon how hard! P., sighing, ‘great expectorations was 
the blow is. A September gale is very | raised about him, and he was a man of un- 
apt to make a general average among the | common debility, but he studied too hard, 





kings of the forest. and so the doctors said he brought on in- 
AFFECTATION IS AT BEST A DEFORMITY, | formation in his brains, and departed this 
especially if there is a bustle about it. pulmonary existence.’ 


A HASTY MAN NEVER Wants wo. We 
think rather differently ; a hasty horse cer- 
tainly does very often. CAPTAINS OF VESSELS, when they are 

A SMALL SPARK KINDLES A GREAT FIRE. | crowding sail, treat their ships as nurses 
Tom Thumb is about the smallest spark | do refractory infants, clap on a spanker. 
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j Mose 1n Inp1a.—We perceive the Sike- | I spose you nose I’m the sun and hair 
/ seys in India have had to mosey; and so | of the celebrated Miss Partington. Sum 

it appears that they have not real-lized | fokes ses she’s got false hair, but it’s ondly 
their expectations. a militia slander, jest ’s fa marm wud n’t 
know her own sun. Ef thay ’d sed it about 
my Pa I woudent have thought it haff so 


THE MODERN MARINER. strange. 

“T was evening, and the cloudless sky I send you hear with a pepermint of 

Foretold no threat’ning tempest nigh; my stile, which ef you kin git over, and 
And proudly in the upper air, will publish in the ‘ Kronikle,’ [le think 


Peerless and bright, the queen of fight aa 2 : a 
Poured down bor Seed of slivery licks, my fortin ’s maidthat minit. I wrote these 


Making all fair things seem more fair. | tu Miss Sally when we was agreable: 





A boat awaits my guiding hand, s Youve got rale lasses lips, dere Miss, 

| Fast moored upon the glistening strand, Sweeter ner sweet pertater; 
And in I leaped, gave loose her wings, And wen a feller gits a kiss 
As o’er the tide she lightly springs, It beats awl human nater! 
Around her prow the creaming wave 
A pale and fitful lustre gave, But arter we’d had a sorter bobery 
oo —— ee the sea, | kiked up betwixt us, and she tride tu turn 

e gems of Neprunr’s treasury, . 

Bright drops of liquid light float by, | up her nose at me, ondly she cuddint, fer 
As faster, faster on we fly. nater had turned it up so high a’ready, 


that when she tride the spearmint she lost 


The moon at length has sunk to rest, | her ballance and fell over westerd, then I 


Pillowed on Ocean’s heaving breast; 


Dark clouds are shrouding all the sky; wrote the follerin histerical lines — 
. the stare affrighted hide from sight; TO SASSY SALLY. 
Tas pusming of the chested oot eee 

etre tevin meee Foes ape 

The wanderer on the midnight wave. pere e nose ls 


Yet ever onward, onward still, ] 
Impelled by a mysterious will. U any Svan 
* e a | k A ARTINGTON, 
A hand!—a hand! I see it now, 
A skinny hand upon the prow ; | 
A skinny hand and a demon’s eye; 
A wailing blast sweeps wildly by; | 
Seems burthened with a deep-drawn sigh, | 
And rising from the groaning sea, | 
A laugh of hollow mockery, 
j As of a fiend in dev’ lish glee, 
A gush of waves around me sweep ; 
And struggling in the raging deep, 
No time for prayers, no time for fears, | 3 es : 
Strange voices ringing in my ears, ee pd have been written by Sir Jou» 
Unearthly visions flitting near, oe ee 
A horrid clang -— and I awoke; 
Awoke to find it fantasy. 
The breakfast bell my slumber broke, 
So close my dream —— I see. 
An oyster supper late at night 
Nightmare provoked, and direful dreaming, A —_ eee —_ OWETS FS £88, 
Rain through a window open quite ee ee 


Set my fantastic brain a scheming. ee ones d keepe, 


POETRY. 


i ee i as 


YS PLEASAUNTE BALLANDE, CLEPT YE 


SOWDYOURE AND YE HOSTE. 





— 


| Fyrrz ye First.—Showynge howe ye 
Sowdyoure gotte hime mete withouten fee. 


Ne manne he been opene herte, 


§ FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. Ye pens dyd grype ryghte dour; 
Ne mendicaunte, ne starvynge dame, 
Teu Hum, tuseda, Anna Dominick, 1849. Ben derk himme opene door. 
Mister Heapeatrer: I want tu git a/| a - inieaiai 
situashun in sum extinguished abominable | fema@aiae _— 


or magiseen as principal contribeter in the | Hys purs ben barre, for travaille farre 
potterry line. I would like a review, but | Ne small purs mighte withstande. 
am feard I’m not quite up tu milintary 


| tactics Ryghte lustylie then —— 
1; : For mete and fyssche and wyne; 
Good jugs has denounced my talens in head whee off pe ynoughe ben ete, 
potterry as beinsuthin uppards of considibul. | Ne fee ye hoste myghte fynde. 


VOL. XXXIV. 27 
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Nowe paye to me meyn hoste seyen he 
Tenne pens o sylver bryghte ; 

Or else fulle deepe yn dungon keep 
Ye clappe you thyevynge wyghte. 

























































Nowe staye your hande on faythe of manne 
One yeer ben passe awaye; 

Thro thys same Reme, returnynge heme, 
Comme Y to paye your fee. 


Nowe here ’s for thee a gondon fee, 
Als you wil fulle sonne fynde, 
Then raysed himme foote and clouted boote 
And kycket himme behynde. 


Saunte Marie, here thy servant’s prere, 
Iesu 80 Me sauve; 

Revengyd to be foule carle on thee, 
Or fille deshonoured grave. 


Showyuge 


On yeer ben passen quycke awaye, 
And at ye hostel doore ; 

Ye Sowdyoure manne, agayne dide stond, 
And lustylie dyd roare. 


Comme outen here, o surleye hoste, 
Comme outen unto mee; 

I comme fro farre and dystaunt warre 
To paye ye owynge fee. 


Ye hoste dyd quake, ye hoste dyd shake, 
To heare ye Sowdyoure voyce ; 

But when ye dette, he thoughte to gette 
His herte dyd muche rejoyce, 


O pardone me, you Sowdyoure manne, 
] tooke ye for a knayve, 

But now ye comme to paye your dette, 
Pardone I humblye craue. 


Naye, naye, myne hoste, I trowe I be 
A right goode truthfulle manne; 

But menne theyr ben, who thynke no sinne 
To cheyte you when they canne. 


Brynge mee a pottel of goode wyne, 
Bringe mee a goode fatte henne, 
And I wil drynke and I wilete, 
And I wil paye you then. 


Outen he broughte ye pottel wyne, 
Outen ye goode fatte henne ; 
Ye Sowdyoure dranke, ye Sowd ,vure ete, | 
Ye Sowdyoure seyen then: 


Agone on yeere, I dyd comme here, 
Anhunger-ed fulle sore, 

To fille my crauynge bellye then 
I ben make derke your doore. 


Ne sylvere bryghte hed I to paye, 
Ne sylvere bryghte, ne golde, 

I seyen treue to paye to you, 
When on yeere bye hadde rollde. 





O pardone mee ! bolde Sowdyoure manne, 
O pardone me! I praye, 

And gyve to me ye twentye pens, 

‘That ben thy dette thys daye. 


} 
} 
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Itolde to thee, O surleye hoste, 
And I wil make yt trewe; 
Revengyd I wold ryghtlie be, 
I swere yt unto you. 


Tenne sylver pens ye dette then ben, 
You kycket me behynde ; 

Ye raysed foote, ye clouted botte, 
Dwelle alwaye yn my minde. 


You kicket mee behynde, myne hoste, 
And now |! wil thee thanke, 

For twentye pens my presaunte dette 
To checke on ye same banke. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘X. Y. Z.’ enquires what sea poets are supposed to 
be the most partial to? A-dri-attic we tmagine. 


‘GrRowLeER’ asks if guttural sounds are peculiar to 
the Germans and our Aborigines? Not at all. 
Nocturnal cats are notorious for guttural melo- 
dies, 


‘THE Masor’ wishes to know why the sixth ward re- 
sembles a military coat? Can't tell for the life 
of us, unless because it is so thoroughly paddiea, 


‘Justice’ is curious upon a curious subject. Who 
jirst underwent the punishment of the pillory ? 
Lot's wife, to besure. See Dead-Sea Expedition. 


‘BeLties Lettres’ wants to know the precise mean- 
ing of chopping logic? <Axing questions and 
receiving cutting replies, 


‘PARCHMENT’ desires to be informed why a sailor 
off Cape Hatteras is like a lawyer examining a 
deed? Rather think he is looking out for flaws. 


| * Sr, HeLENa’ enquires why Napoleon did not stay 


quictly in Elba? Perhaps there was not enough 
elbo’-room for him there. 


‘Anna Marta.’ —Jane Eyre is not new, but proba- 
bly an old Spanish story, as a city and river in 
South America are named after her — Rio-Jan- 
ey?-0. 


‘AmaTor’ asks what is proper food for young 
married persons? Green turtle, we presume, 


‘ScruTator’ would like to know why Yankee lovers 
on Sunday nights are like the boys that loiter 
about our wharves. We suppose it must be be- 
cause they are fond of lapping lasses. 


|*A Constant Reaper’ requests our opinion of 


beetles. We think them to be decided hum-bugs, 


*MELPOMENE’ enquires why a cannibal rejoicing 
at having dined upon his. wife would resemble 
Mr. Forrest the other night. Weitmagine he was 
Glad-é-ate-ér. 


‘In~QuistTor’ wants to know which is the most dan- 
gerous, a balloon or a double-barrelled gun. 
Don't know. They are both provided with pair- 
o’ -shoots. 


‘O. P. Q.’ asks why modern ladies are so easily con- 
soled? Because they are always so-laced. 


‘Josepu.’ — Yes, Sir, your name is rather unpopu- 
lar with the fair sex, and we are sorry to say that 
but three persons with the same handle ever ar- 
rived at distinction; Mrs. Potipher’s Joseph, 
Jo Smith, and Joseph Andrews. Although it is 
considered highly probable by the best authorities 

that the Jewish historian title was originally the 
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same, but from his peculiar fondness of witness- 


" CRISTY & CO., 
ing all sorts of rows, such as the taking of Je- 


DYERS AND SCOURERS., 
ECONOMY AND GRATIFICATION COMBINED. 


MECHANICS ALL ATTEND. 


By & CO. offer a reward of FIVE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS to prove they are 
not the original inventors of their very popu- 
lar mellow-dyes. 

Old Songs turned, repaired, dyed a lasting 
black, and new words sewed on. Threadbare 
Airs renovated, and made as goodasnew. Old 
Jokes re-vamped and half sold. Conundrums 
manufactured, warranted to last forever, and 
then to be good enough to be turned into puns. 

- ens Colored white- washing also done here. aan 

| per, lower and middling stories carefully 
ADVERTISEMENTS. | brushed over. Areas will receive particular 
Lost STOLEN OR BORROWED.—A pecu- | ogee and all work done up the brownest 
oe heme om a NS ee |. Thankful for past favors, they respectfully 
and aon ked odin ’ it a feieted | one | inform the public in general that they have re- 
a ae, arried }Y ve | turned to their old quarters, and are now pre- 
proprietor to the last inauguration, and then nared to receive new ones 
and there changed for a shocking deep-blue | PE see 
eotton affair, badly discolored with contract} ~~ _ va naa re 
ink, and aremarkably stiff upright handle. It | I. 0. 0. F. MYTHOLOGICAL LODGE. 
cannot be induced to shut up on any account. | A] OTICE is hereby given, that Father Mar- 

As the subscriber has endeavored in vain to| 1¥ tTurw, who should have remained farther 
persuade a tailor to re-cover the present in- | and kept himself to himself, having made his 
cumbent, finding it past endurance in its pre- | corporate appearance upon this earth, is hereby 
sent condition, he now offers a liberal reward | dislodged from our order. 


rusalem, etc., etc., he recetved the soubriquet of 


Jo-sec-fus, 


‘ Astor-PLAcg.’ — We do not know about your as- 
sertion that Colonel Webb's influence is decli- 
ning, although your remark is true that ‘ Al- 
though he compelled the Woods to leave, he could 
not make the Forrest put out.’ 


O. P. Q.’ asks why, if we should by mistake present | 
a mendicant with a quarter instead of a copper, 
the action would be like a toast? How silly! 
It was a cent-I-meant, of course. 











to any person who will restore his own. Signed, 

The article now in his possession is very | THE MAN THAT STRUCK BILLY PATTERSON, 
singularly marked, and can easily be recog: | adie deat Ch ein aan ae me 
nized. It has painted upon its cover a pro: | anh 140 Seas Succes is ween 


phetic view of sunset at Salt River, an ideal | eesti 
decapitating machine in full operation, and an! \] OTICE.— Although the editor of this paper 
imaginary gullet-in. I is perfectly willing to receive any of the 
{3 Brother editors will please copy. staple productions of this country in payment 
1June,lt.p. UNION. | from subscribers, still, his own dignity, the 
- - ——| duty he owes to his wife, children and bleed- 
ANTED, a few active Hommopathic | ing country, has impelled him to take a decided 
whips, to drive the new stages of disease | stand in the present posture of affairs. In fu- 

lately invented by | ture he will not take sarse from any one. 

THE HOMC@OPATHIC GENERAL COMMITTEE. PETER PINDAR, Jr. 











THE SEASON OF ROSES. 


Up, boy! ’tis the Season of Roses, 

When none but the dullard reposes ; 

Bring wine, bring the song, bring the sentence, 
And —a fig for our vows of repentance ! 


Amid roses like nightingales nesting, 
While singing. and jocund and jesting, 
We'll quit not the wine-cup a minute 
For Eden: where’s Eden, but in it? 


‘T is the Season of Roses !—come hither 
Before they grow leafless and wither; 

With a friend and the charm-giving chalice 

Seek the bower —seek the young Rose's Palace. 


With Hartz to happiness clinging, 

Where the bulbul his love-tale is singing 
To the blossom that newly uncloses, 

Give thy sense, give thy soul, to the Roses! 
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BY RUFUS HENRY BACON. 





Gap river, on thy verdant brim, 
An invalid in heart and limb, 
Idle and sick, I weave my hymn. 


Joyous thou flowest at my feet, 
And overhanging groves repeat 
The cadence of thy music sweet. 


The noon-tide hour with burning ray 
Holds vale and upland in its sway ; 
But thy swift waves it cannot stay. 


Thou comest down through wood and glen, 
As crystal and as cool as when 
Thou first didst hear the voice of men. 


Beneath the rock and through the lea 
Thou rushest on, all light and free, 
In thy far journey to the sea. 


Far up among the frowning bills : 
And ancient crags thy fountain fills, 
And o’er the rocky barrier spills. 


The trailing elm and waving pine 
And broad-leafed ivy intertwine 
To hide that lofty home of thine. 


Nursed in the ledge, the wild fox creeps 
Along the verge of dizzy steeps, 
And free but careful footing keeps. 


And there the eagle, perching nigh, 
Looks down upon thy birth-place high, 
When cloud and storm are hurrying by. 


And when the cloud and storm have sped, 
The golden sunlight overhead 
Streams through the boughs athwart thy bed. 


The timid partridge leads her young 
To thy cool brink the hills among, 
Whose shadows vast around are flung. 


The wild bird’s carol in the morn : 
Wafted upon the breeze is borne 
Through the green solitudes unshorn. 


<i 



































Literary Empiricism. 


At eve, while burns the blazing west, 
The stock-dove smooths his azure breast, 
And coos his gentle mate to rest. 


Ah! why thus eager in thy flow, 
Like human hearts that blindly go 
Other and untried scenes to know ? 


Flow on, bright river, in thy pride ! 
Alas! too soon thy waves will glide 
To swell the ocean’s boundless tide. 


And then thy grieving waves will burn 
Toward home their truant feet to turn — 
The peaceful home that now they spurn. 


Sweet river! lost on Life’s broad main, 

Full many a weary heart would fain 

With tears of blood its home regain. 
Charlemont, ( Mass.,) July, 1849. 


LITERARY EMPIRICISM. 


—— 


BY EIT EBLVIWN. 





‘Wuart cracker is this same, that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath?’ Kino Joun. 


THERE is a difference between truth and error; an axiom which 
needs no argument to substantiate. There is also a distinction sepa- 
rating fact and fable, or the heir from the impostor. We dig deep 
and build high for walls to defend the prince, and lavish the treasures 
of the realm to engirdle his brow with a crown of erudition and 
wisdom ; yet beyond the ramparts prowls the dark designer, with 
his cunning and his treachery, as the lever and the fulcrum, to topple 
over the lawful inheritor, while frequent errors and careless sentinels 
allow him to creep in to test his strength. As in the medical pro- 
fession Doctor Sangrado still moves, in his own weakness a tome of 
skill and experience, while in reality a mere charlatan, so amon 
mankind are those professing great possessions yet sadly adrift from 
the actual enjoyment. 

As mortals we are imperfect ; nor can we at any time, age, or by 
fortuitous circumstance, attain perfection, neither speak nor write 
words or sentences that breathe of perfectness. The reason is ob- 
vious : we are each and all biassed by our own idiosyncrasies, which 
hinge upon the peculiarity of temperament to a greater or less de- 
gree. A nervous man, stimulated by excitement, becomes absorbed 
in a subject, which he attempts to declare, and he proves a clever 
essayist or a terse, epigrammatic orator. Still, he fails to create a 
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fellow enthusiasm in in bilious man, wie. cool in spirit, has that 
perfect control over self which the nervous man often courts but 
never wins. This difference in temperdments constitutes the pabulum 
for all the discord of mind, be it in ‘the high places of earth’ or 
among the less aspiring. Whichever temperament is paramount, 
you will there detect sentiments of a peculiar nature signalizing their 
origin by their fruits, usurping the place of all others; the reigning 
monarch of thought and of action; and one has treason in his heart 
dare he lift his head to open his lips in argument. Themistocles’ 
exclamation, ‘ Strike, but hear me!’ is made subservient to the more 
modern imperative ‘ Off with his head !’ 

There is a vein, nay, an artery, in the organization of society, 
which to many minds needs a purgative for its purification ; but the 
nature of the physic or the method of administering, non inventus est. 
There needs the uprising of a mighty Esculapius, whose nod shall 
be as potent as that of puissant Jove; for man has become mechani- 
cal in thought as well as in mov ement ; the power that shook high 
Olympus could hardly rouse him from his lethargy. Alas! the god 
Somnus, who upon Cimmerus slept a thousand years, has his imita- 
tors and his adherents. It is this: the channel of thought is clogged 
by the wrecks of so many endeavors of purblind mortals, who, 
greedy for immortality, burst upon the world with a glow-worm 
light, and faded into shadows, that others, (and others are many,) 
steering up the stream without helm or compass, snag their unbal- 
lasted boats and sink likewise, while their spars and hulks are left 
decoys for the next endeavorer. Man thinks not for himself; his 
originality is lost in the fatal speciousness of the false apostles of 
rhetoric and of eloquence. The mind of the errorist is like a field 
sown with wheat, wherein creepeth the tare to choke and the rust to 
blight, without the slightest attempt to eradicate the one or prevent 
the other ; and the result is, the soil capable of bearing a golden 
harvest is negligently left to produce nought but barrenness or abor- 
tion. Weeds are indigenous to all lands; but the fragrant rose and 
the yellow corn are obtainable only by carefulness and labor. 

This artery, pregnant with impurities, pervades the entire system 
of society, until you see its effects upon and throughout the whole 
mechanism. Various excrescences, which attain a decayed maturity, 
and whose fruit, as grand-children, are cast upon us for endurance, 
are observable in daily life. Perhaps it may be novelty of style and 
sentiment, the mere gewgaw of the brain; but it is, nevertheless, far- 
reaching in its effects, and always with a proclivity to baneful issues. 
The unprincipled penny-a-liners, ‘authors’ as they are honorably 
called, are they who flood our youthful minds with a subtle spirit of 
wildness, which needs but-the circumstance to image the monster. 
With a scintillation of evil craftiness, and an inspiration that cometh 
not of Gop, do these writers undress their brains of ideas full of fear- 
ful meaning to the inexperienced; and so cunning is their weft, with 
its hues of bespangled gold, that, like the apple from the hand of 
Eve, it is taken with avidity, and with an indifference to consequences. 
The inward torture tells the deluded victim at the eleventh hour that 
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a serpent has been cherished. Such readings follow the absence of 
mental discipline, and a desire to imitate some thoughtless ones who 
have passed through the brushwood. Imitation rather than originality 
is the inception of a state of powerlessness. All concede that ‘the 
mind is the standard.’ Our vade mecum, we look upon the handi- 
works of Gop with awe and yet with admiration. The golden sunset 
and the silver moonlight; the soft eye of woman and the rosy prat- 
tler; are subjects we contemplate with pleasurable interest. A 
gratuity it is we cannot transfer; a treasure more precious than the 
cedar of Tyre, the gem of Sardis, or the pearl of Gungunnah. And 
yet we abuse it both in a constant application of its powers and a total 
neglect of its capacities. The one abuse is injurious, the other crimi- 
nal. The one uncommon, the other so frequent that it disgusts. 
There is a large portion of mankind who with a physical enervation 
and a lassitude of mind allow others to feed them, and swallow the 
nourishment, be it a worm or a sparrow. Now these public caterers 
are those who have suddenly discovered their capacity of being 
‘blown up,’ and even in their thinking it is done: shallow-pated fel- 
lows, with an enormous abundance of ego non tu, and who imagine 
themselves elevated far above the general talent. How they have’ 
crawled up the ladder none know, but there they are, soaring aloft in 
an element ill becoming their superlative ignorance. Perhaps it is a 
lecturer, whose subject favoring seriousness attracts the well-meaning, 
and who by apparent zeal and enthusiasm in his ¢rade gains friends. 
He has a ready and voluble tongue; a full eye, that can at the shortest 
imaginable notice film over with moisture; an untiring loquacity to 
clog your ears with balderdash and cant. Perhaps his subject allows 
a margin for humorous display ; if so, it is well used. A fund of old 
anecdotes and nursery rhymes is gleaned from Thomas’ Almanac, or 
Mother Goose, and altered to fit; while the imagination, let loose to 
its utmost bounds, picks up ornaments crushed and withered by use 
and time, that have been in requisition since Tubal Cain drew the 
bow to feast and edify his auditors, forsooth! Shades of Syntax and 
ashes of Lindley Murray, can you lie undisturbed ? 
Perhaps it is a representative of reformers from certain pernicious 
vices. His pedigree may savor of the awl or the needle; it matters 
not, so he has a flippant tongue. Inveigled by the idea of being 
known as Timothy Straw, Esq., the Reformer; of being foisted be- 
fore the community — nay, the world; looked upon by bright eyes, 
and ‘lionized’ by weak men and silly women; why the poor man 
feels he has changed; that his mind has suddenly enlarged; that he 
undertakes no more than a natural capacity dictates! Puffed with 
flattery, his vanity fed to satiety, he is as conspicuous as Dr. Law, or 
Prof. Knowledge, and, in fact, better known than the profoundest lo. 
gician or belles-lettres scholar. O tempora! Six months agone, with 
an indifference at once brutish, this same wiseacre was picked from 
amid the common filth of self and street. Shall the picture be paint- 
ed with a deeper shade? Nay, in it there is more truth than romance, 
With a change as sudden as death to the living, he is transformed into 
a public man, and ‘all the world and his wife’ have gone mad after 
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him. He is the last novelty; the last sutler for an army of morbid 
palates, and proves the appetizer to whet the taste lost by indolence 
and base excess. The thunder of the Roman Vatican could no more 
displace him from the hearts of the people than could Cesar have 
turned from crossing the Rubicon. Like an electric shock does this 
mad enthusiasm pass from one to another, until all mouths open but 
to pronounce him the most natural orator and gifted man before the 
public. 

Is this really so? Has our master talent; our ideal chief of elo- 
quence and of song, been covered by living rags but as a disguise to 
be suddenly thrown off to our greater amazement and surprise ? Im- 
possible! Some may believe it, some will not. Well then, from 
what cometh this love of mental change? Again: it can be attribu- 
ted to an absence of mental discipline; to the lack of originality of 
thought, which leaves others to write, speak and think for ourselves. 
Admit that it is fashionable; that it is treason against mind; an un- 
pardonable breach of etiquette; an open-mouthed slander to speak 
other than in praise of him who makes the welkin glad with shouts of 
acclamation; him of the public desk and clamorous tongue, and 
mountebank oratorship; shall we too bow the knee? Gop save the 
mark ! 

Manifold are the ways to ride into publicity, and many are the com- 
petitors. One covers himself with a mantle of righteousness, another 
smiles would-be courtesy while acting the boor. The world is the 
fool; he the Solomon. Like a walled city are we, hemmed in by 
superstition, ignorance and imposition. 

There are certain defined rules of energized thought which, if not 
ordained, have become regulated and established by time, and in the 

ursuance of which, the result is not problematical. It is known 
before tested, and with the ordinary experience of control, the pro- 
found writer can also be the true prophet. He has his course, and his 
charger is at his volition. Give then the right speed or the right 
check, and the flying chariot is the object of all eyes to gaze upon in 
rapt wonder. Its shafts are of iron, its impetus from Gop ; what ob- 
stacle can delay, or what power of earth can impede? But let the 
course be uncertain, the charger untamed, and the progress is tortu- 
ous, while the vehicle pulled by unequal exertions is cracked, broken 
and crushed ere the gazer has turned. And yet with these wrecks 
about as monitors for the future, there are Jehus ready, ay, eager, to 

ull taut the rein and bury the spur, while admiring thousands stand 
by to encore them on to madness. As a ship beautiful in sym- 
metry, majestic in her bearing, with hatches battened upon a precious 
cargo, can yield plenteousness to her owners, so the mind with culture 
and application can make the vaulted heavens ring with praises, and 
distil upon the heart the oil of gladness with the music of sweet adu- 
lation. It is the Eden of existence. Ambition is natural, failures 
are unfortunate, and condemnation is cruel; but where the one o’er- 
leaps itself, the second follows as a contingency, while the supplement 
is but its final portion. Could we listen to true common sense, al- 
lowing ourselves no untutored master, but watch the movements of a 
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well-cultivated mind, then might we expect a rich increase to mouldy 
treasures half hid betwixt indolence and imposition. Let us burn 
the brushwood to make visible the stalwart oak. 

Imperishable fame is won by deep concentration and an unrelaxed 
assiduity ; but it is not this prospect that creates the new apostle. He 
has not thought so far onward yet. The present is his enjoyment, 
his intoxicating draught. A natural distrust whispers to him, ‘Now ;’ 
and blinded by the uncertain glare of his own phosphorescence, he 
stumbles on amid hope and fear, until gathering to himself fresh 
courage and quickened confidences he brays with asinine clamor, ‘I 
am Sir Oracle !’ and around him congregate a clannish sect of parti- 
sans, ready to follow him to the death. There is no profession, no 
pursuit, no trade, but these intruders have their circus. Like anti- 
Christs they are ; like to such, let them be so entertained. Deplorable, 
truly, is the reign of a tyrant, and mortifying the endurance of a 
known empiric; yet more deplorable, more galling is the fact to 
sensible persons that one arisen from his own dung-hill, moveth 
among us and partaketh of our dainties with that air of assumption 
which forceth abeyance. The canvass upon which is painted such a 
picture is before us; a moving panorama. Run as we may with our 
ears stopped, the bells that herald the train are ever jingling at our 
side, ringing the harsh discord that merit dies at the approach of pre- 
tention. 

Thus has it ever been, thus will it ever be. The established word 
of Gop is our declaration; though by no means compelling us to 
shut our eyes at the sight and endure with patience. Action is the 
only achiever ; Minp the only helmet that blunts the cast javelin of 
envy or charlatanry. We would shake the good man from his stupor, 
the sensible man from his repose, and whisper, nay, bellow in their 
ears, that wolves are abroad in sheep’s clothing, stealing from cotes 
the leader and the lamb; while for all unlettered pretenders, the 
artisan sans his apprenticeship, would we erect a guide crested with 
a finger of iron ever pointing with steadfast significance to letters 
which read: ‘Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit !— there is 
more hope of a fool than of him.’ 


A FRAGMENT. 


Tne only female who escaped the wreck, 
Wrung the damp locks that wandered down her neck; 
And seated on a ledge of rock, looked round, 

As dubious of the safety she had found. 

The storm had ceased its ravages; but still 

There was enough with fear her mind to fill ; 

The sea retreuting on its sandy path, 

Left scattered there the relics of its wrath. 

A broken boat and many a plank were seen, 

To tell how desolating it had been. 

The birds of prey disputed in the cleft 

Of the gray rock a corse the waves had left. 

It was a woman’s corse; her yellow hair 
Tangled and twined with rudest rock-weed there. 
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To the North Star. 


0 T HE NOR TS OT 2 Bw 


LARKE. 


Long, peerless sentinel! thy watchful eye 
Still coldly beams upon me, as enthroned 
Above thy kingly fellows of the North, 
Thou mak’st night beautiful ! 


Old Ocean writhes in agony ; his waves 

Surge proudly high, and angry tempests sweep 
The rifted sail; the mariners cling 

In speechless terror to the heaving ship ; 

Proud masts are swiftly splintered ; bulwarks fall ; 
While through the driven darkness, boding cries 
Assail each wakeful ear: the pilot stands 

In awful silence at the faithful helm. 


Alleyes are turned on him, while his are bent 
Alone on thee, as if he sought thine aid 

In mediation with the God of Storms! 
There is an anchor in thy wondrous beam, 
Which parts not in the clutch of elements ; 
It holds the vessel safe: its name is Hore. 


The wand’rer in the pathless desert wild, 

Afar from human kind, stil! looks to thee ; 

Still, through the ling’ring watches of the night. 

Though strange and fearful howlings fill his ear, 
And nameless shapes rise up beside his path 

In ever-wild succession ; and the dawn 

Is not more welcome to his wearied sense 

"Than thou — companion of his peril-hour! 

For darkness summons from her wizard caves 
Dim phantoms forth to lead the traveller astray, 
ut thy cali eye still guides him on aright. 


The Soul’s broad sky was rayless, cold and dark, 
Discordant voices told a chaos there ; 

It knew nor form, nor void; confusion reigned, 
And Hope seemed buried in eternal Night ; 

But lo! a strain of melody divine 

Burst from its broken harp, and far above 

The ceaseless war of Passion, there arose 

A form of dazzling light, and all became 

As Gob designed it — fair and beautiful ! 


Methought I heard, as borne from upper air, 
An echoing sound. It fell upon my soul 
With such a pure and melting tenderness, 

I dreamed it came from Heaven’s open gates : 
The Cross! the load-star of the soul ! 
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NUMBER TWO 





A RIDE TO FROSTBURG. 


Tere had been a sprinkle of rain during the night, which laid 
the dust; and the sky was just overcast enough to make it not cheer- 
less nor too hot, when a friend, whom I shall call Leonardus, made 
his appearance to escort me to Frostburg. We had already been to 
the mines, you know, but they are under the hill, while Frostburg is 
on the top of it. So, mounted on our nags, we trotted along at a very 
steady rate, up-hill most of the way, occasionally wheeling round to 
enjoy the prospect, discoursing on the want of good roads in Mary- 
land and Virginia; the superior enterprise of Yankeedom, the pros- 
pects of the iron business and the habits of the miners. They all 
use tobacco for chewing and smoking, and, like Jack, would rather 
go without their dinner than their quid. 

‘What creatures of habit we are!’ said Leonardus; ‘ tobacco and 
brandy are universally distasteful to the palate of a child, but the mo- 
ment they throw off nature they begin to like such things, and they 
get into the habit, simply to do as others do. Almost every country 
has some drink which seems to be created for man’s use. In Eng- 
land the hop grows better than any thing else, and is fit for nothing 
but to make beer; in France, and in all the continental countries, 
there are grapes which are of but little use except to make wine. 
Well, the ale in England and the wine in France is a natural drink, 
and don’t hurt when drunk on the spot; but we have no natural 
drink in this country. Apples grow freely, but they are rather for 
eating than drinking; and so of rye; though, if there’s any spirit- 
uous “drink that is healthy, it is good old Monongahela. And they 
keep it very good up at Frostburg. It goes through, and do n’t bind 
you up as brandy does.’ 

This winding-up of Leonardus, who is quite a temperate man, re- 
minded me of an incident on board a steamship on its way to England. 
Dr.S ,a celebrated writer on temperance, was on board, and was 
looked up to with profound veneration by several ‘ advocates of the 
cause,’ clergymen and others, who were fellow-passengers. The 
temperance men had a table almost exclusively to themselves, where 
a thicked-necked fanatical sort of personage, who called himself a 

‘ preacher,’ and was going out to collect funds for a negro-college in 
Canada, daily descanted on the merits of cold-water, and the folly of 
those who at the other tables were imbibing so much ‘ poison.’ The 
pop of a cork sounded to him like a knell of approaching pestilence, 
and he was on all occasions appealing to the doctor for confirmation 
of his statements relative to the effect of alcohol on the system. On 
the last day of the voyage the captain, as is usual, sent champaigne 
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to all the tables. Our Canada passenger shook his head with the 
remark, ‘It’s a waste of your ice to put it in our glasses,’ when to 
his astonishment, he saw the great apostle himself, the doctor, raise 
his glass, fill it to the brim, and drink off the sparkling liquid with a 
perfect gusto, following it up with the remark, ‘Champaigne never 
does me any harm. It goes right through me.’ 

‘It does, does it?’ exclaimed Canada. ‘ Well, Sir, the sooner a dag- 
ger goes through your heart, the better for your soul and for our 
cause.’ 

No sooner was it known in the cabin that the doctor had taken a 
glass, than the waggish passengers began to send their decanters, first to 
the doctor and then to the Canada man, with Mr. So-and-So’s respects, 
etc. In spite of all his protestations, the doctor and the Canada man 
were completely enclosed in glasses of various kinds of wine, which 
however, I believe, remained unsipped. 

But ‘it goes right through you,’ was henceforth considered a good 
excuse for drinking champaigne ; and I believe the doctor got well 
lashed for it in some of the tee-total papers at home. 

‘ Well,’ says Leonardus, ‘I think the doctor was right. I don’t 
believe any pledge binds you not to drink good wine on the ocean, 
or in the wine countries of Europe. But as I was saying, we’ve no 
natural drink in this country. And as for the stimulus of tobacco, I 
think the fact that it uses up the soil, is an ar gument that it was n’t 
intended for general use. However, when you ’ve got into habit of 
using it it’s a great comfort. It’s a very ‘slow poison’ with me. 

Here Leonardus took a fresh quid, and here we came to the Mary- 
land Mining Company’s shaft. It is much like that at Frostburg, 
though not ‘quite so free from dampness. Here is the usual collec- 
tion of miner’s huts, and here too is a little chapel, which enjoys the 
afternoon services of our parson of whom I told you. Well, after 
climbing sundry hills, riding through close forests, and stopping to 
chat with a fat and merry farmer, who had just discovered a vein of 
coal in the neighborhood of his house, so as to save all coal-hauling 
to his domestic hearths, after all this, I say, we came to Frostburg. It 
is a village of perhaps four hundred inhabitants, on the top of a hill, 
overlooking a wide extent of country, which you take in to great ad- 
vantage from the back porch of the principal hotel. And a right 
good hotel it is said to be, much resorted to by families from Balti- 
more and Cumberland in the summer season. It is about ten miles 
from the latter place, and being on the National Road, all the stages 
stop here on their way across the mountains. The place derives its 
name from Mr. Frost, the owner of the mines we visited the other 
day, which are distant about half .a mile. 

We concluded to try that ‘ old rye’ Leonardus told about. There 
was some left in the decanter in which two or three flies had met a 
spiritual grave. The bar-keeper turned it out into a tumbler which 
was two-thirds filled, remarking that it would ‘do for the drivers.’ 
Soon afterward a driver came in, and putting a big lump of sugar 
between his teeth, raised the tumbler to his mouth “and allowed the 
liquor to drain through the sugar, then, rinsing his mouth with a little 
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water, pressed his stomach with a comfortable twinkle of the eye, as 
much as to say, ‘It feels good! Water is very well for an occasional 
drink, but for an ordinary drink, give me whiskey !’ 

It was along this region that Braddock travelled with his army 
when he went to attack Fort Du Quesne, now Pittsburgh. You cross 
the road he made as you travel on the National Road, and the whole 
line of it is still visible through the woods. It is a better road than 
you would have supposed could have been cut merely for the pas- 
sage of an army. Wasnineron was the engineer who laid out the 
track, and the fact that the engineers of the National Road followed 
nearly the same track, attests the accuracy of the Pater-Patrie. Brad- 
dock was buried on the road about thirty miles above here, on his 
return from his unfortunate expedition. It was at Fort Du Quesne 
that the Indian pronounced WasutneTon bullet-proof, as he had sev- 
enteen fair shots at him and could not bring him to the ground. 

There are deer in these woods, they say; and at the everglades, 
some miles from here, they shoot them in sufficient numbers to make 
a business of it. What delicate creatures they are, when young! A 
live fawn was caught by some dogs the other day, at the cost of a 
tooth-wound in one of his hind legs. He was given to Walley, who 
fed him with milk, and made him, next to the baby, the show of the 
house to all visiters. His hide was covered with white spots, which 
they said would disappear as soon as he grew older; and then, they 
said, he would be too troublesome, for any thing else but venison. 
But they do not well brook confinement, and poor Sylva, after linger- 
ing awhile and licking his wounded leg, laid himself down and died. 

As we trotted home, we indulged in speculations on the probable 
appearance of this region a few years hence; and Leonardus thus 
discoursed : 

‘Tt will be a great business, Sir, that coal. Frostburg and all around 
it will be covered with miner’s huts; and perhaps the iron-business 
will go-up! Its awfully solemn to see great manufactories shut up. 
People don’t look half as cheerful down at Mount Savage as they 
do up here, for that reason; and yet these very fellows who are beg- 
ging for work will go to the polls and deliberately vote against a 
tariff which they know would set the works a-going. That’s what 
they call ‘ going for principle.’ These Irish are an ungrateful set, any 
how.’ 

Then followed a discourse upon beards and shaving, occasioned 
by the luxuriant growth of hair about my companion’s face. He never 
shaves at all, and his face always looks the same, while I am always 
shaving, and my face never looks smooth. And verily, could we al- 
ways live among people who, like those at Mount Savage, don’t 
mind your savage looks, it would be a luxury not to use the razor at 
all, especially in the winter. In the summer the perspiration rolling 
on a hairy upper-lip is not so pleasant, and I must confess to sharing 
a little in the prejudice so common in our country against those who 
wear the moustache. No reflections on Leonardus; this being in- 
tended merely to show that a man may do as he pleases at Mount 
Savage, which is one of its recommendations. 
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As we entered the gate of the lawn, we sawa singular procession 
entering on the opposite side. First, on a spare-boned Rosinante, 
rode aburly farmer with rosy cheeks, in brown-linen frock ; behind 
him came a row of hands who carried scythes upon their shoulders ; 
and last of all the faithful Robert, walking with rapid strides, anxious 
to see that all was right. It was farmer E and his hands, who 
had been mowing the grass that morning, and who informed me that 
they had got along famously, and with five scythes in a row, would in 
weeks’ time do-up the twenty-five acres. 

‘We think it most hadvisable to heat our dinners Ain the ’eat of the 
day, and-come back punctewally.’ 

Form a line; there they go! and as they march forward, with 
regular step, the swath falls down behind. What a graceful swing 
it is, that of the scythe ! — and it seems very easy, too ; but let a green 
one try it, and he’ll soon find his mistake. The hardest kind of 
work too, especially when the hot sun is beating down upon you. 
The fact is, working on a farm is no joke. Suddenly one of the 
mowers gave a yell, and hopped back in double quick time. He had 
fallen upon a copper-headed snake, which was raised upon his 
scythe and pitched into his face. However, no harm was done, ex- 
cept to the. snake, who was speedily despatched, for they ’ve ‘ got no 
friends.’ Even the deer will always stop to cut them in pieces with 
their fore-hoofs. The hogs find them dainty food, and have a shield 
against their poison in their fatty covering. Wherever these animals 
are allowed to run they are seldom seen. It is only the ‘snake‘in the 
grass’ that is to be feared. Several others were killed during the day. 
The people about here do not appear to feel much apprehension 
from the effects of their bite, several remedies, such as herbs, harts- 
horn, etc., having been used with success. 

Toward evening, as the group of mowers were gathering up their 
tools, I heard a dissertation on ghosts, that would answer for a modern 
play of Hamlet. 

‘And did ye hear about the ghost, Sir?’ 

‘No, Patrick; what of it ?’ 

‘Last avening, as the men was a-watching at the rowling-mill, they 
saw the man that was kilt last fall.’ 

‘Anant!’ said Robert, ‘’t will be gude campanie for ’em.’ 

‘Sure you wouldn’t talk in that way about it. Didn’t the men 
say it with their own eyes!’ 

‘I ’av ’eard,’ said Farmer E 
punctewally. So if you’ve a mind to watch, Robert 

‘I wad nae fear all the ghaists that iver was kenned the darkest 
night in the world.’ 

‘Put don’t you pelieve there is such things ?’ 

‘I dinna think was iver one seen, except aibleens in a dream.’ 


‘Mayhap they were a drahming.’ 
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‘More like it was a bear.’ 

‘ That ’s jest it. The docther’s horse was a startled that same night 
on the bridge by something dark, like the ghaist they saw in the mill.’ 

‘Icht was black, like von bear, they said,’ was the observation of 
George, our ostler. 

‘Hear till that now!’ said Robert; ‘I always tho’t a ghaist wore a 
white uniform. And where should a bear be a comin’ from? 
Aibleens ’t was a dog.’ 

‘Oh, yes; I guess it was a dog!’ 

The next morning the mystery was explained. Our black dog 
Nero came home with a shot in his thigh, which he had received 
from a watcher, determined to send some lead into the ghost or 
‘critter,’ whatever it was. 

Such is the variety of tongues and idioms one meets with here on 
almost all occasions. The Scotch, English and Welsh are rather a 
thrifty race; but the sons of Erin mostly live as they go, drink and 
chew and smoke, and lay nothing up for the morrow. 

That night there was but one obituary which, as it was repeated 
three times in notices of different persons, with no other alteration 
than that of the name, deserves to be commemorated, for the benefit 
of obituary hunters : 


‘ JEzREEL GARDNER, thou has left us, 
And thy loss we deeply feel ; 

But ’tis Gop that has bereft us; 
He can all our sorrows heal.’ 


Obituary notices should contain something like information concern- 
ing the party. This may interest friends at a distance ; but when all 
the ‘eastern papers’ are ‘requested to copy’ rhymes, the parties might 
as well try their hand at something original, and thus give a little 
novelty, if not some pathos. 

Conversation turned upon epitaphs in general. There’s a droll 
one in an old church-yard in Connecticut: ‘Herel am; you’ll soon 
follow.’ Here’s one which a man who had suffered more than the 
ordinary share of affliction requested might be carved on his stone : 


‘In life he knew only sorrow and pain, 
And to him indeed death was a great gain.’ 


I have often admired the two verses of Martha Day, which are in- 
scribed on her monument at New-Haven: 


‘I woutp not wish that those I love 
Should wander here at break of day, 
And think of her o’er whom they rove 
As dwelling only with decay. 


‘No; but in each familiar spot, 
Which both to them and me is dear, 
There | would not be all forgot, 
Yet ne’er remembered with a tear.’ 


Although in these mountain districts we feel comparatively free 
from apprehension of the cholera, we have had an impressive reminder 
of the pestilence in the ravages which a disease, called the Shrews- 
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bury fever, has made in a family living a few hundred feet behind 
us, on the higher part of the hill. It is a kind of typhus, which in 
the space of two weeks has carried off two of the sons, one just enter- 
ing upon manhood, the other about twelve years old. Dr. Thompson 
has this evening informed us that a fine little girl, sister of the two 
last, who came down to bring us some flowers yesterday, is prostra- 
ted in the same way. It cast a gloom over the family, which silenced 
for the time all sounds of mirth. 


THE WOODLANDS. 


I 


O spreAD again your leaves and flowers, 
Lonesome woodlands ! sunny woodlands! 
Here underneath the dewy showers, 
Oh! warm-aired spring-time, sunny woodlands ! 
As in your shade or open ground, 
With boyish heart I used to bound, 
The twittering birds were building round 
Your high-boughed hedges, sunny woodlands ! 


It. 


You gave me life, you gave me joy, 
Lonesome woodlands! sunny woodlands! 
You gave me health, as in my play 
I rambled through ye, sunny woodlands ! 
You gave me freedom where to rove 
Tn airy mead or shady grove ; 
You gave me smiling F'anny’s love, 
The best of all, O sunny woodlands! 


itl. 


My voice like sky-lark, wavered high, 
Lonesome woodlands! sunny woodlands! 
To sing below your deep blue sky, 
And white spring clouds, O sunny woodlands ! 
And boughs of trees that once stood here, 
Were glossy green the happy year 
That gave me one I loved so dear, 
And now have lost, O sunny woodlands! 


Iv. 


O! let me rove again unspied, 

Lonesome woodlands! sunny woodlands ! 
Along your green boughed hedges’ side, 

As then I rambled, sunny woodlands ! 4 
And where the missing trees once stood, 
Or tongues once rang among the wood, 
My memory shall make them good, 
Though you have lost them, sunny woodlands! 


































Tuere’s a time to be jolly, 
A time to repent: 
A season for folly, 
A season for Lent: 
The first as the worst 
We too often regard ; 
The rest as the best — 
Bat our judgment is hard: 
Why grin we or snivel 
At that which a day 
Sees blown to the devil, 
And vanished away ? 


And roses in June; 
There ’s darkness at midnight, 
And sunshine at noon: 
But were there no sorrow, 
No storm-cloud or rain, 
Who’d care for the morrow, 
With beauty again? 
All soon finds its level, 
The grave or the gay; 
Then blows to the devil, 
And passes away. 


: 

; Ir 

There is snow in December, 
' 


Itr 


The world is a picture 
Both gloomy and bright, 
And pain is the shadow 
And pleasure the light ; 
And neither should smother 
The general tone ; 
For what were the other 
If either were gone? 
The good and the evil 
Must each have their day, 
Then blow to the devil, 
And vanish away. 


The valley is lovely, 

The mountain is drear, 
Its summit is hidden 

In mist half the year: 
But gaze from the heavens 

High over all weather, 
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And mountain and valley 
Are lovely together ; 
Yet brief as a revel 
This lovely array, 
Must blow to the devil, 
And vanish away. 


v 


I have learned to love Lucy, 
Though faded she be; 

If my next love be lovely, 
The better for me: 

By the end of next summer 
I’]l swear on my oath, 

It was best after all 
To have flirted with both. 

But kind or uncivil, 
Ill-natured or gay, 

They ’ll blow to the devil, 


And vanish away. 


‘Oh! look on the bright side " 
A wooden-head cries, 
‘ Be taught by reverses,’ 
A sap-head replies ;} 
Give the gold its alloy, 
And unless you are stupid, 
Think well on grim Piutro 
While worshipping Curip. 
The bread hath its wevil, 
The sugar its clay, 
Until to the devil 
They moulder away. 


vir 


In London or Munich, 
Vienna or Rome: 
The sage is contented 
And finds him a home: 
He learns all that’s bad, 
And does all that is good ; 
And will bite at the apple 
By field or by flood ; 
Till Paris and Seville, 
And all their array, 
With the world to the devil 
Have vanished away. 


{>> For great inducements to subscribe to 
‘ Flag-Staff,’ readers are respectfully referred to 
last number. We now add the following am- 
ple rewards, with a generosity which we hope 
We will 


give a Small Pocket-Comb to those who will coax 


will incite the public to well-doing. 


any one so as to get the promise that he will sub- 
scribe to ‘ Flag-Staff.’ We will give a Lead-Pen- 
cil for the most distant and remote hope of 
getting ten subscribers. We will furnish a 
Tooth-Pick to any one who will write usa bloody 
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tale, and a Paper of Pins for small poems, anda | 


Harmonicon for those who will advertise by the | 


year, and a Stcel-Pen for those who will write a 
laudatory puff; and for those who will say the 
‘Flag-Staff is an excellent paper, whether they 
believe it or not, and adwise their friends to 
subscribe, we will do as much for them another 
time. 


GFREAT ENCOURAGEMENT. Con- 
TINUED INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBE 
To ‘Fuac-Srarr.’ Tue price or 
BUTTONS IMPROVING. THE Kep’n- 
TRY NEARLY OUT OF THE Woops. 
APPEAL To our Frienps!! The 
expériment which we fust started 
some four monthsago, hazidus, we 
must allow, to life, limb, and puss, 
to judge by the fe elinks of our ac- 
quainte ns, of establishin’ for the 
fust time in this ked’ntr y an inde- 
penden’ press, has weathered the 
shoals and quicksands, and is in 
the full tide of successful experi- 
ment. It affords us the most ade- 
quate satisfaction, as we now do, 
friends and patrons, to announce 
officiously that the ‘ Flag-Staff’ 
established beyond question ; 
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The coolness incidental to a fust 
undertaking has subsided into a 
warmth which receives us wher- 
ever the post-boy blows his horn. 
We think the reason of this is 
evident. Most people at the first, 
out of pride, out of wanity, are 
afeard to have their names tac- 
kled toa undertaking which they 
dono but what it may prove to 
be no go. Arterward they will 
run themselves out of breath till 


they weaze with an azma to catch 
/up with a mob which is arter an 


object which is all the go. 
We will illustrate. There is 


| Mrs. Butler. In our opinion there 


48 up. 
or hard nox and cryin’-spells 


is no manner of doubt that we can 
read a play equal to this lady, and 
in p’int of fact, we think we may 
say candidly, her superior. This 
however, we had ought todo; we 
being a man and she a woman. 
Yet ‘should we attempt to do it, 
we think there can be no doubt 
that our success would be, to say 
the least, doubtful. The experi- 
ment would be clipt in the bud be- 
fore it was hatched from the eg. 
She would have her thousand au- 
ditors to our hundreds. Why? 
Because she is our superior in 
depth of mind? We should feel 
inclined to doubt it; but her name 
It however cost her a great 
You 


to get her reputation up. 


fad i. the same thing in natur. A 
think we may say peradyenture.! Jarge bird can hardly rise from the 
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ground. Why? + ‘Becouse he ahelns, 
to flop and flop, and keep a flop- | 
pin’ before he can coax the air to| 
come under his wings. 
adequately done so, not the least 
difficul’ ; higher the better ; slants 


and skims along like a boy on the | 


ice; and he who it cost him so much 
trouble to rise from the greiiund, he 
don’t care if he never comes down 
again. So it iswith asteam-indian. 
We merely wish to illustrate the 
principle, as we have pledged our- 
selves to stand up for principles, 
and we will adhere to it upon 
honor. It can hardly get off at 
fust without enough ile | to light a 
city, and then withakind of whoop- 
in’-cough spazzum and convulsion; 


miles an hour (tickets to be had at 


is hard for him to get out of his 


cheer, but when he done so, walk | 


five miles before breakfast and 
think nothin’ of it. And so it was 
when we begun to write this edi- 
torial leader for ‘Flag-Staff.’ It 
come tough. 
writin’ it. They were cryin’ out 
‘copy’ from the inner offis. Mr. 
Thomas come up to us and said 
‘Seriously, my dear Sir, we must 
be furnished with copy ! (slapping 
us onto the back) the press waits 
for it; the roller-boy is biting his 
fingers, yet he must be paid; we 
can’t afford to, pay him for bitin’ 
his fingers ; there is also the devil 
to pay; several hundred subscri- 
bers are now at the door waitin’ for 
their number.’ We said to him, 
‘It shall be done!’ 

We hitched ourselfin our chair, 
unbuttoned our suspenders, turned 
up our risbans, put our legs out of 


the winder, nibbed ourpen,smooth- | 
ed down our paper, canted our’ 


Having | 


_kelate! cirkelate ! 
;| paper. The editorials are marked 
arterward it goes over the Long. | 
Island rail-road track at thirty | 


notice : 


We did n’t feel like | 
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bend a-one ide stuck our tongue 
out of our méouth, and tried. And 
here we are, reader, tuggin’ at the 
oar like a gallery-slave for your 
benefit, with nothin’ but a mug of 
beer to help us along, (who will 
send half a dozen bottles of the 
best wine for the editor of the Flag- 
Staff: and echo answers who?) and 
a little dry bread and pork, and a 
few beans. Yet we work on, on, 
on; with ability we presume. Many 
encouragin’ fax have cum to our 


‘notis. Subscribers are flockin’ 
from all parts of the ked’ntry to 


the Flag-Staff. Yet we feel con- 
strained to reiterate the cry, cir- 
It is a good 


by candor and great freedom, and 
no inconsiderable degree of talent. 


| As an advertising medium it is be- 
the depo,) and done iteasy. Just} 


so itis with an ole gennelman. It! of the superior court, met us in 


yond question. Mr. J. W. Smith, 
the street the otherday. Says he, 
‘Wagstaff, you ’re lookin’ uncom- 
monly well.’ Says we, ‘Sir, your 
most.’ Said he, ‘ Wagstaff, your 
paper is attr acting a good deal of 
set me down "for a dozen 


copies.’ We replied that our sup- 


scription was paid in adwance, to 


which he answered, pulling out 


, his pocket-book; but one of the 


Wisconsin one-dollar Snake Val- 
ley Banking Company Bills, P. 
Pitcher, Cashier, has proved coun- 
terfeit, which we shall return. J. 
W. Smith is full of the marrow 
fat of human keindness. C1LArk’s 
KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE copies 
out nearly our hull issoo verbattim 
et literrattim, and not one word of 
credit. This, we put it to that 
functionerry, and to other editors 
who do the same, is hardly fair. 
Our articles are compacted with a 
degree of care. Credit to whom 
creditisdov. The St. Louis news- 
paper says he has split off all the 
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buttons onto , his natiledioil in vill 
ing us, and he wants to know, if'| 
we come that way, will we come | 
and see him. Yes, dear friend 
we thank you; we will come, and | 
bring some buttons with us, pa-| 
tented by our affectionate brother, 
now no more, (late of Shirt-Tail | 
Bend,) which button themselves. | 
The main superiority of these but- | 
tons over hooks-and-eyes is, that 
they are ornamental, hitch tighter 
and hold faster; and when once 
buttoned, we will bet a load 
shingles that a team of oxen can- 
not drag them onbuttened. The 
article is ten shillings a gross. and 
we are agents. Apply at Bunkum 
Flag-Staff. 

So the Spirit of the Times also 
copies us. In the ked’ntry we 
are sought after with much vidru 
lence. A little suckumstance lately 
happened. In one of the adj’inin’ 
towns, as our carrier was distribu- 


ting, he was nearly torn in pieces 


by a lawless mob, who in great 
eagerness to get the paper, (with 

out payin’ subscription, be it ob 

served, ) set on him, but he being 
sturdy, and a strong fellow, beat 
them off, and sent us word by tele- 

graff. We therefore, to punish 
such conduck, having in vain ap 

plied for redress, here ‘by offer the 
following rewards: To THOSE WHO 
WILL DETECT THE SAID OFFENDERS, 
HAVE THEM TRIED, CONVICTED, SEN- 
TENCED AND PUT INTO JAIL, FIVE 
COPIES OF THE FLAG-STAFF FoR 
ONE YEAR! ‘To THOSE WHO WILL 
INDICATE THEM SO AS WE CAN LAY 


HOLD OF THEM WITH ANY PROBA- | 


BLE DEGREE OF CERTINGTY OF SUC- 
CESS, ONE COPY OF THE FLAG- 
Starr; and this we will adhere | 
to upon honor. Fiat justishier ! | 
Where has justice fled 1 
we suppose we might go on, add- 
in’ line to line and precept to pre- 


_| medicines, 


A nd SO | 





| November, 


cept, but won't. It w wuld take up 
‘too much time. Yet we cannot 
| forbear to put it to the venders of 
of patent medicines, 
those benefactors of the race, those 
worthy individvoals, who have 
taken the pledge against mercury! 
winged, heathe n, unchristian god ; 

those professors whose medicine 2S 
are based upon true science; who 


have spent years of study, tears of 
,, agony, in their concoction, worn 


out pestles and mortars ; those pa- 


»f | trons of newspapers devoted to ad- 


vertisements ; those be-persecuted 
gentlemen who have so much to 
contend against; those cruelly- 
wronged gentlemen, whose spe- 
cifics are mimicked and imitated, 
and copied and burlesqued, where- 
by vile, worthless, spurious drugs 
are actually foisted upon the dis- 
ordered stomachs of commuuity ; 
those gentlemen, whose life-pre- 
serving panaceas are recommend- 
ed by colleges of medicine; and 
approved of by the faculty ; stamp 
ed with seal, and signatoor, and 
coat of arms; we appeal to these 
gentlemen to patronize the Flag- 


Staff. It will make them roll in 


their carriages while other of their 
fellow men are rolling in their 
hearse! Cirkelate! cirkelate ! 
It promotes morals. Pickleby 
has made a fortin’. The Raxa- 
million Vermifuge will be a mine 
of California gold to its possessor ! 
|The Medicated Apple-Saas is a- 
doin’ well! Oh! oh! thou pale- 
| faced, cruel Death! thine arrows, 
_bedipped with p’ison, have been 
turned aside! Health blooms on 
‘the cheeks! the heart’s life-blood 
| flows amain! the elastic foot 
|stamps the earth! to breathe is 
luxury ! To die! to die! ay, 
'there’stherub! But whither are 
| we goin’? Writin’ on, writin’ on 
| for your benefit, reader, while the 
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night-watches is fast waning, and | 
the clock tolls the hour for retiring ; | 
strivin’, in our pecooliar way, to | 
do some good to our feller men, | 
and pledged to the Principles of| 







93. For further partickelers see 
large head. 


Among many flattering enconi- | 


ums we clip out the following as 
regards the Flag-Staff, which is 
hailed with one universal accla- 
mation of the press at large : 


‘It is a good paper.’ 
Bunkum Flag-Staff. 
‘It is an excellent sheet.’ 
Western Eagle. 
Speaking of the editor: ‘ He is a bird, 
and shows considerabul talons.’ 
Miami Messenger. 


} 





A Lewzus Nartury. — As long 
-as we’ve lived to Bunkum, we 
never see so greata cur’osity as 
|that gig-top child of Fanny Cov- 
|ENHOVEN, down to Dead-Horse 
Bay. When it was fust announced 
‘in Cuark’s KNICKERBOCKER that 
| we was app’inted to go and sur- 


‘Will the editor call on us, should he | wey it, we took our old white post- 


come this way ” St. Louis Paper. 
‘It contains many judicious articles.’ 
Oswego Valley Gazette. 


ridin’ mare and went down to see 
‘the little critter, takin’ with us an 


‘ : 
‘It contains many butterfly flights of | Sen Us young man who sits up 


fancy.’ Ladies’ Rose Bud. 
‘We hail it with delight.’ 

Miss Petit’s Magazine. 

‘It is a delectable sheet, full of zest.’ 

Mary Ann Ponsonby’s Gazette. 


|types into the ‘ Flag-Staff’ offis, 
|\for to draw a picter of his head 
| with a'soft’pencil, without regard 


| to expense. You see it up there 


‘The Bunkum Flag-Staff is always | tO the top. It was rather sprink- 


welcome.’ Dollar Newspaper. 


‘We always wait for the Flag-Staff| 


with impatience.’ 
Four Shilling Newspaper. 
‘Send us fifteen copies.’ 


John W. Jenks, of Choko. 


‘I like it very much.’ 
Your affectionate Brother. 


| ly but warm weather, and in goin’ 
down we injured our best ‘ Bun- 
‘kum Hat’ a good ’eal. The lit- 
| tle Luzus Natury was playin’ out 
|in front of the house, with its top 
‘up, cause t was drizzly, as we 
istated. We let it up and down 
itwice-t — old Fanny han’t no 
































! . . . 
*,* We are in want of a load of shavins | Objection — and it works fust rate ; 


for kindlins in our offis this winter. Which ' 


of our subscribers, who has the article in 
hand, will send it around, together with a 
load or two of bark, peet, coal or cord- 
wood, either hickory, birch, saxafax or 
live ash? Which of our subscribers will 
do it, and consider their hand shook? 
The opporteunity is now open for compe- 
tition. Dear friends, kind friends, all the 
titles of good fellowship go with you! Put 
it in our power, and we will kindle up our 
stove to a red heat, and so on to a white 
heat. If you spit onto it, it will fly off in 
globulies of all sizes, from buck-shot down 


to robin-shot number five. Delicacy pretty | 


near forbids us to do any think more than 
to hint upon the topic. 


wants a little ile, she says, about 
once-t a-week. It is the most in- 
gen’us Luzus Natury in the whole 
United’n States’n. It is a-goin’ 
to stay all next week to our house 
in Bunkum; and them who will 
forward a six-months’ subscrip- 
tion to the ‘ Flunkum Bag-Staff’ 
can examine it for nothing; chil- 
dren half-price. It’s a most dread- 
ful cur’osity as ever we see any 
wheres. Its legs is deformed awful, 
and can’t set down without its feet 
'settin’ up. Cur’ous! cur’ous! 
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Joun B. ition lately come into | 
our offis and shook a cow-skin over our 
editorial ears. The reason why Joun B. 
McGoostey did this, was the alleged os- 
tensible cause that we had somewhat re- 
flected upon his cuzzin. But does Joun 
B. McGoostey think that we care three 
jacknives for his cuzzin, or any other rela- 
tive of his’n? Does Joun B. McGoos.ey 
think that cow-skins can chain up a free 
unfettered press? If Joun B. McGoos.ey 
thinks this, Joun B. McGoos.tey is very 
essentially mistaken ; and neither for Joun 
B. McGoostey or any other McGoos.ey 
shall we falter one iota in the course which 
we have marked out. Can it be supposed 
that every time we sit down to write an 
editorial leader that we should be think- 
ing of Joun McGoostey? By no means. 
We knew his father very well. He was 
the most wunnerful sot man in his ways 
that we pootty near ever seen. Who is 
Joun B. McGoostey? We answer that 
he keeps a grocery-shop. Very well, that 
isn’t to say, by any means, that because 
McGoos ey is respectable, that he should 
be essentially, turning up his nose at us, 
who are an editor. Have we ever bought 
a pound of cheese of Joun B. McGoos.ey 
that we have n't Paid him at a good profit ? 
Have we ever bought any saleratus of him 
and we not do the same? Has Joun B. 
McGoostey ever caught us in an untruth, 
or put in a false vote on election | day? 
We challenge Joun B. McGoos.ey We 
double dare Joun B. iticonen: We 
double, double dare him! We understand 
his conduck. ‘The elections are comin, and 
he knows we put in a vote for Nussins. 
Why? Because we know that Nussins 
is a good man. That’s the cause, and 
not his cuzzin. But Joun B. McGoosiey 
may set his mind adequately at rest. Hold- 
ing the cow-skin over our head, says he, 


‘Do you take it back? do you take it | 


back? eh? eh?” ‘Take what back” 
says we. ‘ That falsehood,’ says he. ‘ Oh 
certingly,’ says we, laughing, ‘if there is 
any falsehood in the case we take it back 
essentially. Far be it from us to wownd 
your sensibilities. The Flag-Staff goes for 
truth, not falsehood, Mr. McGoostey. We 
- wish that p’int to be kept distinctly in 
view. This smoothed his fur down a lit- 
tle, and Mr. Jonn B. McGoostey walked 
out of our offis, lookin’ pretty sneaking. 
We guess he had better not venture back 
again. We are by no means certing that 
we will not ring his nose. ‘There is a p’int 
said to be beyond puttin’ up with, and that 
pint we have e’enamost reached. 
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ade Keoxuck’s Muinirary Exre- 
RIENCE. — ‘ My first essay in arms,’ said 


the Major, speaking with great pomp and 
subdivision of syllables, ‘ was on the fourth 


of July, onto the Battery. I was aid to 
General Morton. A distant portion of 
the line had become entangled. ‘The com- 
mander-in-chief turned and said to me: 
‘Ma-jor Keo-Kuck, put that line in or-r- 
der. I was taken by surprise. Nev-ar 
had done such a thing in me life. I was 
unac-quainted with mil- -ing-ter-ry tactics, 
but I put spurs to my steed, and in three 
minyeutes time I got that line in or-r-der. 
[ re-turn-ed to the com-mand-er-in-chief. 
Said-ah he to me, (I nev-ar shall for-get 
the ex-pres-sion,) said-ah he to me: ‘ Ma- 
jor Keo-kuck, you hav @ KE-HOVERED your- 
self with GeL-ory" And, Sir, I felt that 
I had, Sir!’ 


Statooary. 


Powerses Prosrerine, Greek SALVE, 
Mr. Fisuer’s Son anp Ginerat Jaxon.— 
‘Fhese four shef doo ver statoos, two of 
them he and two of them she, we went to 
see all at oncet for twenty-five cents ; that 
is to say, jest six pence a-piece, United’n 
States’n currency. They are very re- 
markable pieces of whittlin. Of the first 
we have already discussed at large in Flag- 
Staff. Prosperine is an exposure. It is, 
however, an admirably whittled burst of 
a female. We thought that a marble 
shimmy, to fit high up in the neck, would 
have better fitted it for the altitude and 
longitude of Bunkum. However, if Mr. 
Prosrerine chose to have his wife whittled 
in that way, why should we blush in our 
hat about it? We think that this kind of 
delicacy is carried too far in this ked’ntry, 
when no old lady will expose dolls in her 
shop-winder for sale without’n pinnin let- 
ter paper around their wooden nakedness. 
Who Mrs. Prosperine was we dono, but 
we believe she was the wife of a gentle- 
man who lived in Pensacola. Such is at 
least the reported fact. Her featurs are 
mild and amiable, and her hair very han- 
somely trussed up, but whether she ever 
scolded her husband the statoo does not in- 
dicate. If she is a-livin we wish her well. 
If she is dead, it will be a consolation to 
her bereaved acquaintens that so good a 
likeness has been preserved. Mr. Fisner’s 
little son, as we have been informed the 
next statoo is, is exceedingly well done. 
How it was possible to reéund him off so 
well, we dono; but we have one remark to 
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Bunkum sing: Saf 


make, both of him and of the Saal Salve. | 

The legs are too reéund and too straight. 
We don’t think that any such legs can be 
found in the whole census. Can't be. 
Doos well enough to imagine them. Doos 
well enough to peck ’em out in marble; 
doos well ‘enough to portray ’em in plas- 
ter o’ Paris, or to paint ’em; but rest as- 
sured, reader, that there ain’t any sich 
legs any where. ‘They are beau ideal we 
grant you, but not enough of the real bow. 
Our own legs are crooked considerably 
more we know. A moderate size dog could 
run betwixt ’em as we are standin’ up- 
right, and we not know it. And we don’t 
believe that Mr. Fisuer’s son, or the Greek 
Salve nother, are constituted so entirely 
different from us, who are a freeman, and 
hope to fire off a great many bundles of 
crackers. Otherwise, howsever, we like 
the statoo, and thought it pootty. 
Jaxon is the most natural thing not to be 
alive that we think we pretty near ever 





seen. In the history of the kedn’try he is | 


one of the tallest men; and the kedn’try 


ought to buy that statoo though they have to | 


sweat for it to the tune of fifty dollars. If 


General | 
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Gide auniiiin of his own, which 
brought down thunders of applause, and 
called for a repetition three times, but on 
the fourth M. Fipex’s eyes blazed fire, his 
mustashes curled up, and he looked as if 
he could have taken all Bunkum into his 
stomack to once-t. This put Bunkum a lit- 
tle on his mettle. Did M. Fipex Sricxn, 
a performer from Paris, mean to disobey 
the wishes of the sovereign people? ‘There- 
upon a storm of indignation arose, in the 
midst of which our parley-voo got up a lit- 
tle mote of sunshine onto his countenance, 
and went through it again admirable, in 
the midst of the most concatenated exta- 
cies of applause. M. Vicror pv’ ARGENT, 
who keeps a candy-shop, biled over, and 
said we must take his countryman for a 
horse or a beast of burden; a remark for 
which M. Victor richly deserved to be 
hustled out of the room. .And we promise 
him that we will do it, shall he do the same 
again. But the creéwnin glory of the hull 
evening was Hail Columby, with fixins. 
We never were more surprised in our life: 
we said to ourselves, ‘Can this be Hail 
Columby, happy land; hail, ye heroes, 


such a measure were advocated, even at | heaven-born band?’ ‘ Must be so,’ says 
such a price, we dono but what we would | our left-hand man: ‘ the bill says so.’ The 


vote for it. 
of age onto him. His very wrinkles are 
his kedn’try’s. After the statoos we went 
to see some picturs, which we will notice 
more particlarly at some futur time. We 


PID and Sicky. 


fHusical Criticism. 


‘Tue man that has not music into his soul 
Is fit for treason, stratagem and spoils. 
Let no such man be trusted 
At any of the stores.’ Saaxkzs 


M. Five. Sticku.— This new per- | 
former from Paris made his deboo last | 
night, and is likely to create a great furore 
among the dilettanty, connosenty, and 
habit-ways. 
stirred up with such an emuty since the 
Norway malestrom, Ore Bux. Let us 
see if we can give our readers a little idea. 
The opening piece was a fantasia or minor 
divertisemong, taxing all the powers of 
M. Five Sticku; a composition, we be- 
lieve, composed during the intervals of sea 
sickness on his hither voyage. Itis an ex- 
travaganza, consisting of a connected se- 


ries of variations, which, considering how | 


|}away with the artillery ! 


The hort-ton have not been | 


There he is, with the wrinkles | fantasia seemed to begin with the army 
‘on the field of Lexington, with the snap- 


ping of musketry. So on till we come to 


| the battle of Trenton. We could see the 
| platoons very distinctly wheeling, and the 
noticed an admirable representation of Ku- | word of command given: 


‘ Steady, boys! 
come near! take aim! give it to’em! Slam- 
bang! and then, the smoke clear away, see 
*em a-runnin up the hill. ‘Once more unto 
the breach, dear friends! — once more!" 


| There they go! bands a-playin! flags wa- 
‘vin! drums rollin! red-coats entranced be- 
'hind works! left wing onto the plain! 


Trenton militia tryin tooutflank them! play 
Bum! bam ! 

bum! Musketry pop-pop ! pop-pop! pop! 

pp-op !— pp-op !— pp-op! Huzza !—ah! 
huzza!—huzza! Bang!—bang! They 
run!—-they ran! ‘ Ammapas, hold my 
musket while I takeachaw!’ Hurrah !—ah! 
hurrah!—-rah! ‘Then came in Yankee 
Doopte again. Dressed the poor Yankee 
in flowers ; tied sky-rockets onto his neck ; 
put him in a balloon and set fire to him; 
when with a spit-spattin, zig-zaggin, rush- 
in, splashin, gushin, set of quivers, quavers, 


- ?guadalquivers, hemi, demi, semi, hemi- 


demi, dem things of one sort or another, 
| blowed him right smack in the air, and 
nothin left of him but smoke! The ex- 


sic he was, does him no small degree of| citement of the audience was wound up, 
credit. Next came the ‘jonquil waltz,’ an| we expect, to about the highest pitch 
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Mrs. Teidian would sav fainted. We 
said to her, ‘My dear Madame, contain 
yourself. Smell your salts. Would you 
lean upon our arm, and walk out into the 
open air?’ ‘Turning then to M. Fipe, we 


said, ‘ Will the performer stop the pro- | 


grammy for one minute? One of the fair 
sects is a little sick to her stomac, and will 
return when she is relieved. We then 
said to those aréound,‘ Make room for a 
lady,’ and led her éout, ‘Tnomas grasping 
our hand. In a few minutes we returned, 
and Joun Snaps into our seat. We asked 
him politely to go out of it, and he would 
not go. We remonstrated with him. Said 
we to him, ‘ Would you insult us by taking 
our seat while we are waiting upon alady ?’ 
To which he replied by barely sucking his 
cane. By this time our collar was much 
excited. Says-ah we to him, ‘ Will you 
come out of it, or shall we ring your nose ?” 
‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘ ring as soon as you please,’ 
or ‘ring if you like,’ or somethin to that 


‘effeck. ‘ Like to see you do it,’ said he to | 


us. ‘ Were there not at this moment a lady 


hangin onto our arm and claim our protec- | 
tion,’ said we,‘ we would ring your nose | 


most unquestionably ; to which he merely 
retorted by squirting a long streak of tobacco | 
onto our boots. After that we were obliged 
to set the whole evening ag’in the piller ; 

and we now publish him in the Flag- Staff | 
to let him know that the Press has its eye 
on him. ‘The Press is a mighty indian. | 
It effects revolutions; it quells riots; it 
reports speeches; it publishes advertise- 
ments; it makes the powers that be trem- 
ble in their shoes: it does. If we come to 
a critical analysis of M. Fipex Sricxu, he 
differs alike from Herr Smasu, M.Skreircu 


OiieL, and M. Srraixenarpt. The first | 
’ 


of these performers has the most length, 
the second the most breadth, and the last 
the most thickness. But M. Fipex in the 
timbre of his head-compositions displays a 


judicious blending of all three. This gives | 


to his style an evenness entirely remote 
from those unpleasant jerks and zigzag- 
gedness which defaces almost every per- 
former who has reached our shores. In 
the highest alt his edge is even as a razor, 
so that no acoustick microscope could de- 
tect it; while in the gruffest base, where, 
to say the least, a certain roughness is ex- 
pected, he is planed down to a smoothness 
which the most elegant velvet could alone 
match. Yet there are passages where to 
bear on alittle would be, we are constrain- 
ed to say, judicious. We think the cat- 
gut would bear it. Would it not? We 
ask for information. 


+ 

To tHe Poxts! to tHe Potts! — Fel- 

low citizens, examine your tickets. ‘Those 
of you who are going for 


NUBBINS 


as Alderman of the First Ward be up with 
the day. Your country calls to the field! 
Shut up your shops. Dan’t stop to wash 
your faces. The destiny of the country, 
the immortal salvation of it for millions of 
years and untold generations, may hang 
upon the fact whether Joun R. Nuspins 
is elected Alderman of the First Ward. 
Fellow citizens, if Joun B. McGoosxey is 
elected the ked’ntry is ruined! 


Hiram SwipGe.— This man has the au- 
dacity to set himself up for offis. We trust 
that the flourishin town of Bunkum is not 
so far lost to a sense of shame as to secure 
his election. Where was he, let us ask, 
when the Hartford Convention took place ? 
| Who held the trump card when General 
Miranda was afloat? Where was Hiram 
SwipGe when the Uraxal!l Club were in 
session? Answer us to that, Master 


| Brooke. 


Perrercorn is opposed to us for Inspek- 


|treof Ashes! ‘Oh Shame! where is thy 
blush ?” 


fMarums. 


Don’t mash a cat’s tail if you would 
save your nervous system froma jar. An 
ounce of precaution is worth a pound of 
cure. 

Never reveal the faults of a man which 
you have discovered only through the me- 
| dium of his virtues. Thus a beautiful wave 
causes the stick to appear crooked. Per- 
haps the distortion is only to your own 
eye. 
| Never tip your conscience the wink. 
You may make a temporary engagement 
with it not to expose you, but it will come 
back and say to you, ‘ Dear Sir, you tip- 
ped me the wink on the corner, but I see 
you pick the pocket. Give: back the 
money, or else I will flog you with the 
cow-skin of remorse ; or else I will write 
on the ball of your eyes, in big characters, 
‘I took it!” Then to have your back 
scourged, or your eye-balls written onto, 
will be a small matter to choose between. 
Rather borrow a horse than buy an ass. 
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Don’t take a good deal of trouble to do | 
what ain’t worth any think when it’s done. | 
Don’t take a wife out of a winder when | 
you can carry one out of a door. 
These maxums we are much pleased | 
with, and shall continue for the bono pub- 


lico. Ep. B. F. S&S. anv I 


} 


Sunmarp, 


A. Jarrotpy, travellink Hinglishman, 
who found such fault with our otels, and | 
could n’t get any think to.suit him, and 
druv a fine teem of osses while he was in 
this ked’ntry, and sported a white choke 
at our principal balls, has landed in Hing- 
land, and been put in jail by his employ- | 
ers. Ha! ha! ha! ‘Oi loike the mon- | 
ner they dawnce in Frawnce ” 

G. P. Scrissiepy has written so many 
novels that the materials now fall into or- 
der of their own accord. Chapters fall in- 
to their places; mottoes fly above the | 
chapters ; characters march in procession ; 
plot unravels itself, and dénouement comes 
out square. He has now concluded to! 
stop, seein’ the novels write themselves. | 


Time he did. 


Curious Inconsistens.— The town of | 
Cologne, where the celebrated scent called | 
cologne water is made, is said by Cote- 
RIDGE to be one of the worst smelling towns 
in all Christendom. He counted two and 
seventy well-defined odors, all disagreeable. 
Would it not be advisable then, instead of 
sending their Odi-cologne away to sweeten 
other ked’ntrys, to sprinkle a little of it 
over their own town? This is always the 
way. People are always more ready to 
sweeten up other folks’ reputation than to 


get themselves out of bad odor. We throw | 


out the remark. 


Our Frienp Van Dunk is very unhappy, 
under the apprehension that he is not long | 
for this world. The reason he alleges is, 
that geniuses do not live to a great age. We 
have tried to comfort him with the assnu- | 
rens that he is no genius; a supposition 
which he will not hear to for one single in- | 
stance. He says his whole course proves it, | 
and that his brain is burning itself through | 
with the brilliancy of his ideas. Let us| 
hope that it is a case of spontaneous com- | 
bustion, which will be long in busting out. 
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We were lately much delighted, and 
edified we hope, with a public speakerin 
one of our most respectable public bodies. 
Rolling his eyes up to the ceiling, he de- 
livered himself with many a hem and haw 


'abeout in this wise: ‘ Let not any one deny 
ithe allegation, for if they did it would be 


of no avail, for the facts go to prove it — 


the facts go to prove it. I myself have 


conversed with those this very morning 
who assure me that they know it on the 


most undoubted authority — the most un- 


doubted authority. Others in distant 
parts of the country will bear witness to 
the same — bear witness to the same. Let 
me respectfully ask then, Mr. Presipent, 
— let me respectfully ask, whether, to say 
the least, it does not amount to fool-hardi- 
ness — amount to fool-hardiness for gen- 
tlemen to stand on this floor and resolute- 
ly deny that which is substantiated beyond 


| question — substantiated beyond question. 


We should think that it did — should think 
that it did” Shade of Emer, Pirt, 
Henry Cray and Danie, Wessrer, de- 
liver us from such tedious and self-conceit- 


'ed bores! 


Tue Anniversary Oration before the 


| Horological Society of Bunkum was de- 
ilivered at the Hall by an old gentleman 
|ninety-three years of age. 


It was like 


|'mumbling the peg, and could not hear 


three words he said. It was nothing but 
mum.— mum — mum — dib —dib ; and 
the end of his chin during the operation of 
speaking above the level of the eend of his 
nose. For the oration itself, no sense into 
it. 

Ir affords us the sincerest pleasure to 
announce to the public in general, that 
Mrs. Tuomas, wife of Mr. Tomas, com- 
positor of this paper, who was taken sick 
at the concert given by M. Five. Sticks, 
is in a state of convalescence. The attack 
was brought on wholly by nervous excite- 


iment. Poor THomas was nearly crazy 


that evening. He could not speak. 


Oup Mrs. ZickersacKker invited us 
about a week ago, together with our wife 
and a considerabul company of old maids 
and widows, to her house to drink tea. A 
most remarkable suckumstance occurred, 
and so fragrant that we put it down in Flag- 
Staff. For the credit of community we do 
hope that such things don’t occur more 
than say twice-t in a dozen years. She 
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had muffins for tea, and the best of shu- 
shong and milk-toast, and a hickory-fire 
and small colored boy (Bitzo Jones) to 
wait onto us, and were really enjoying it 
very much. All of a suddent Olid Zick- 
ERBACKER, findin’ what was goin’ on, strode | 
in in a pair of leather breeches, turned 
every mother’s son of us out of doors, and 
bolted all the winders. We was glad, for | 
our part, that we had secured three muf- 
fins well buttered, shuggared and cinna- 
moned, (a most toothsome dish,) before 
this unexpected suckumstance took place ; 
also a cup and a half of shushong tea, 
strong as lie. Said we to Mrs. Wixson, 
one of the company,‘ My dear Madame, | 
lean onto our arm.’ ‘ Yes,’ said she, 
‘what a hottentot he is!’ Poor old Mrs. 
ZICKERBACKER was mortified to death, but 
we went up into our offis and rolled over 
and over onto our stomac a dozen times, 
and thought we should a-died, we laughed 
so. It’s a great world we live in. 


Arrivals. 


AT BUNEKUM HOTEL AND STRANGERS PUT-UP. 


P. Wacrom, Vicksburg. Should n’t be 
surprised if he was a gambler. 

J. W. Swarrins, North Carlina. About 
forty-five years old, very cross, and mark- 
ed with the small-pox. Carries four trunks, 
two carpet-bags, a hat-box, an umbrella- 
case, anda nefroservant. Dined yester- 
day at five o’clock, and went to the thea- 
ter after dinner. 
pretty much all day. 
about him. 

Hvusapiaun Ranrters, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. A very slick-lookin’ individooal 
Ason of temperance. Walks very straight. 
Keeps his hat well brushed. Still, how- 
ever, we think he drinks. 

J&RoLaMon Saunpers, Saugerties. He 
has been confined to his room three days 
with dysentery, or something of that kind. 
Pays all his bills in gold, and wears a clean 
shirt every day. Rings the bell a good 
many times, and very nervous. Some- 
thing wrong about him. 

Joun Anperson. He drinks 

Mr. Biassy and lady, Nova Scotia. A 
fine old couple, but we think not long for 
this world. They must be considerabul 
over seventy. The old gentleman drinks 
some brandy and water at his dinner, but 
apology is his great age. His wife is a 
hearty eater. The Bunkum Put-up won't 
make much out of her. 


Something wrong 


bly little cub. 


Keeps into his room | 
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SiLvesTER Toop ens, Pensacola, Flori- 
da. Weare pretty sure we seen that man 
before somewhere, but we can’t call to mind 
jis where. We have heered that he has 
brought on two race-horses, which we 
sincerely hope may not prove to be cor- 
rect. When you reflect on the demorali- 
zing nature of hoss-racing, Mr. ‘ToopLens, 
we hope and believe this hint will be suf- 
ficient. His little boy is with him ; a hum- 
Mr. ‘ToopLens went to the 
theatre last evening. Where he goes in 
the day time we dono, and ’fraid to in- 
quire. Something wrong about him. 

Wituiam Jix, Oneida County. Brought 
a drove of hésses. He drinks. 


By Telegraft, 
FOR BUNKUM FLAG-STAFF. 


—_—— 


Philadelphia, November 1. 
Beis are ringing all over the city; 
population all out, and arming. Hicksite 
and Orthodox Friends fighting at the gate 
of the disputed grave- yard in cherry-street. 
Non-resistent Hickites dropping stones 
from the top on the heads of the Ortho- 


| dox, only saying, ‘Stand from under, or 


peradventure a brick or stone may fall 
upon thee!’ A firemen’s-fight in M’ya- 
mensin’ — four killed. The boys of Gi- 
rard-College and the High-School in a 
row ; college-boys planting cannon 

> Telegraph-wire ’s gin eéut. 





We have been kindly permitted to 
transcribe for the collums of the Flag- 
Staff the following interesting letter from 
the Green Mountains, written by a friend 
of our family. 


‘Dear FATHER AND MotueRr: It’s fine, clear 
mounting air this mornen, as your brother 
this mornen sits down this mornen to write to 
you this mornen. i hope u are wel asiam the 
same. uncle ‘Tom is thrashen oats in the barn. 
they rais pretty good crops here. but the 
ked'ntry is kivered all over with mountings 
from eend to eend. So many on em, that there 
aint hardly aflat or a swamp between em ; sum 
rumatiz and no fever aig. No hickery or kis- 
katomas nuts and squirls skeine. One mount- 
ing sticks way eout among the thunder. This 
mounting is called Camel's Hump. Montpelier 
is a purty town. A spur of the mounting runs 
through it and keind of warps it right reound 
the base. They’re a-blastin’ rocks here putty 
near the hull time. ‘The other day a man see 
one a comin’ and like a devil bewitched what 
does he do but open both his arms keep his eye 
onto it, walk up to and hug it while it was a 
fallin’. The embrace proved fatal. It smashed 
his complexun, tore out his bowels, left him 
dead on the side-walk and buried next day by 
Odd Fellows—a most a melancholy instans. 
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The State-House is bigger than all the barns in | 
Bunkum put together. How I should like to | 
see Aunt Satty! Ibeen some humsick, but} 
none tohurt. Tell aunt Potty ANN VAN Doe- 

ZEN that I gin the snuff to old Mrs. Geisen- | 
HAMMER, and she said it was lovely. I want you | 
to sell my oats at the goin’ price. No more at 

present from your dutiful Son, 


Poetry. 


I Lost my silken umberell, 
Who took it off I know full well, 
If he don’t give it back, I'll tell. 


Though I of kindness have the milk, 
I like not people of that iik, | 
Who give me cotton fur my silk. 


I lost my polished B. B. hat, 
Ta’en from me by a thief, that’s flat, 
Who can't discern twixt this and that. 


Though I of kindness have the milk, 
I like not — of that ilk, 
Who for my dcaver give me silk. 


I lost my well-brush'd overcoat, 
Exchanged for one not worth a groat, 
And know where to direct a note. 


1 like not people of that ilk 


Whoj'think that cream’s the same as milk; | 


In deep affliction, 


Bunkum, 1 Nov. 


Answers.to Correspondents. 


« Alpha, Beta, Digsby, Duckleby, Snipkins, Hop- 
kins, Ftipkins,’ ‘ Diminutive Pom pe Tare,’ 
‘ Hawksby,’ ‘New Theory,’ ‘Sincere Friend,’ 
‘Ardent Lover.’ ‘ Remarks on the use of the 
TIDDLE DE, DUMDE Dk, in Herr Smash’s com- 


positions,’ ‘Was Bonaparte a handsome man ?’ | 


‘ Simblins, an Essay,’ ‘Petition of John Smith 
to the Legislature to have his name changed,’ 
‘The abuse of Snoring,’ ‘How to sneeze po- 


litely,’ ‘Hirpaz,’ ‘Ragodorin,’ the Elder, ‘Where | 


does the Androscoggin take its rise,’ ‘Indignant 
protest of Miss Van Plush,’ ‘Blood, a Novel,’ 
verses beginning : 


x 


‘Essay on short-horned critturs, by one from the 


ked’ntry. ‘Maltese Cats, have they no bowels | 


of affection 2? ‘Bam, an Elegiac Po m,’ these 


and other compositions which we have not no | 


space would fail of to enumerate, shall be at- 
tended to in point of time Patience, dear 


friends, patience is a jewel. So’s goodness, so's | 


temperance, so’s politeness. We are a doin’ all 
that mortal man can to clear our table, hut with 
the life of mind we» lead, with the gigantic la- 
bors of the Flag-Staff in one head, single 
handed, and subscriptions very poorly paid in, 
(nothink this week but a few grits.) we can't do 
better than wecan. Our fri nds therefore MUST 
bear with us alittle. They must positively. Dear 
friends, kind friends, seek not to burden us with 
complaints,when we are really doin’ so much and 
risin’ above so many petty verations with a mag- 
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|*Oxup Lapy’ has written to us to know whether we 


| that the Poet Burns was pious. Wi answer that 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
} 





















































































nificence of character unknown since the march 
to Moscow. We are positively (we can lay our 
hand on our heart and say it) we are _—- 
often up half the night, with nothing butamug 
of small beer by our side to sustain natur, 
writin’ articles, and settin’ up types, and an- 
swerin’ letters till our poor eyes ache like a 
carman's back,and our wife sends in word, 
‘Wagstaff, you Must cometo bed.’ Under such 
circumstances we DO say that the grumblin, of 
our correspondents, like “80 many wild beasts in 
a menagerie, doos amount to the rankest in- 
gratitude. Authors of accepted communica- 
tions ! we say to you that you shall all have the 
ear of the public, if it is long enough. Pa- 
tience! patience ! 

‘Query’ asks: ‘ In the Skripters is there any, and 
if any, WHAT, and if any where, WHEN, in 
pint of time,a dumb critter that spoked in a 
human woice?' Certingly. The whale, the 
largest ocean-insect of which we have any ‘count, 
said to Moses in the bull-rushes, ‘Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian ;' to which 
Mosss replied, ‘Thou art theman!’ We can- 
not admit these plain and silly questions any 
more into our collums. 


think there is any ground of hope of thinking 


we think he was a very faulty individooal, 
and we are afraid not, but do not know for sar- 
tin. Nobody knows. Let that be a comfort to 
‘Old Lady.” The only clue we find isin an 
extract of one of his own letters, written to a 
country friend who had questioned him on this 
subject: ‘You said something about religion 
in your last letter. I have forgotten what i 
was, and the letter is in Ayrshire, but IT remem- 
ber that it was NOBLY THOUGHT, AND BEAUTI- 
FULLY WORDED.’ 


To ‘ James,’ who asks us in what era NaPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE, a pop'lar warrior, flourished, we 
say we dono; he’s gotus THERE; and in reply 
to his second question, whether he reigned be- 
fore or a’ter the Christian era, in pint of time, 


we say, you've got us AG'IN. We han’t nono- 
tion. Is ‘James’ satisfied? He ought to be. 
3ear’s Grease’ is filed for insertion. Our 


thanks are due to a * Subscriber’ for the pre 

sent of a long-necked Squash. May ten fold 
be restored into his own bosom! The play of 
‘SMASH HiS BRAINS OUT’ we have hatided over 
to the manager of the Bunkum Troupe, with 
every prospect that it will be underlined for re- 
hearsal, The character of ‘ Sweepo’ was €x- 
pressly written for McHine, was it not ? 


‘INQUIRER.’— There is, in course, a Gifference be- 
tween a fac-simile and a sick family; and no 
person or individual who was not an ignorant 
ramus would ask such an interrogative. 


To ‘Jackson’ who sends us a MAGNUM BONUM 
plum ‘to Loox AT, and he would give it to us 
WERE IT NOT already sold,’ we answer, that 
we eat it before we read his note. but we thought 


the flavor was poor. The unfortunate owner 
will credit us to the amount of th plum, and 
oblige us very truly. : 3. aN! I 


‘Cur’osity.’— Ned Yachtline's Bunt did n’t come 
to Bunkum. We seen it once-t to’ York. It was 
a hansum fabrication, 


‘WaGGLeporn’ is excluded for vulgarity. As to 

Latin, we never learned tt except two ‘sentences 

| which we shall remember till our dyin’ day. 

Quip AGis: where are you goin’? Qvocum- 
QUE TEEDUMS: what are you doin’ ? 
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*.* LITERARY notices, recommendations of 
books, picturs, moosic, magazines, plaster of 
Paris, Ingen rubber, puffs for villanous impos- 
tures, for which we are paid four-fold, are re- 
spectfully postponed to a future number. We 
are gettin’ up some ftashion-plates, which will 
be nuts to the ladies. Cirklelate! cirklelate! 


Avvertisements. 


IST QF LETTERS REMAINING AT THE 

4 BUNKUM POST-OFFICE: 
Swidge, Hiram. Robinson, Lame Gus 
Nubbins, John R. (colored.) 
Smith, George Wash- Pode, Elnathan. 

ington. Bedott, the Widow. 
Jones, Thomas Jeffer- Pickleby Pitiful. 

son. Parkins, Hateful. 
Plush, James Madison. Digsby, William. 
Allen, Andrew Jack- Raxamillion Vermi 

son. fuge, Inventor of. 
McGooseley, Martin Smith, John. 

Van Buren Smith, John, 
McGooseley, Jeroth- Smith, John. 

nail. Smith, John. 
McGooseley,-John B. Smith, John. 

Patrick McQuapr, plaze to deliver for Mis- 
ther O’Lreary in Ameriky, sent to BriDGET 
HANNEGAN, next door but three to Thames- 
street, No. 17 in 1848, for BarpGer her cousin, 
servant in Misther Dononurs family, Protest- 
ant, road to Bunkum, United States Ameriky: 
plaze to deliver. 
For Miss Van Tromp 
Who is a romp, 


Please to go down. 

And there you'll find, 

And jumps the rope if you do mind, 

All in the hope, All by the clump 

That she will ope Of willow trees, and 

This envelope. near the pump, 

We send this letter Lives Miss Van Tromp, 

To Bunkum town; Then give the letter. 
People calling for the above letters will please 

say they are advertised. 


THEATER. 
T the urgent request of many families, the 
f£ troupe Will coutinue their exhibitions at 
the Town-Hall. Every specimen of impro- 
priety carefully excluded, and an allowance of 
one policeman to every ten men in the house 
to keep order. Patronized by the Mare. Mr. 
McGoosecey will attend the Theater this even- 
ing. First appearansof Mr. McHine from the 
Poughkeepsie and Saugerties Theatres. This 
evening will be repeated for the fifteenth time 
with rapturous success, and all the performers 
called before the curting, the Grand Romantic 
Melodrama of 
THE RAGAMUFFIN OF HACKENSACK! 
Bioopy ScouNDRrEL,.....--. McHine 
I ofa oh ci weaee SoGesrY 
PO eee Teer (2Sice taneenee 


After which 

THE DISMAL SWAMP CANAL!! 
ee isa csecuas ....-.TOODLENS 
es es sn kedenceeaauteewe TRASK 


on 554 wea bkeekee ol Se : .TOMBINS 
Se ..Miss VALINSKY 


After which the laughable farce of 
BUCKWHEAT CAKES !! 

ei kk ow eal Riassy 

DovuBLe ONTONDER,.............. Van BLoom 


| 
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After which, 
NO MORE, 1’M OBLIGED TO YOU!! 
After which 
HERR SMASH 
Will perform his brilliant, new composition 
called 
THUNDER AMONG THE ALPS!! 
To be followed by 
POLLY HOPKINS IN TROUBLE!! 
To be succeeded by the full strength of the 
hull company : 
I REALLY DONO WHAT I SHALL DO!! 
After which Signor CapvutTINt, from the Ci 
vita Vecchia Circus, will stand on his head and 
eat a custard ! 
An hour’s recess allowed to recruit and li- 
quor, after which, MISS VALINSKY 
Will dance a Pas Sool! 


The whole to conclude with the highly 
amusing farce of 
JUMBODILLO!! 
OR 


I DON’T LIKE HIM!! 


The free list will be suspended during the 
performance of the Ragamuffin of Hackensack. 
Curting rises at seven. tr.a.sh. 


JIG BOARDING HOUSE.—This valuable in- 
stitution is now open for the recipience of 
guests. Winter pigs who bivouac in the open 
streets, and feed on ashes, very few with more 
than one ear left, the other bit off by dogs, and 
a mere section of their tails, tripping up pedes- 
trians, sneakin’ behind barrels, and fightin’ for 
a few potato parins, poor creaturs! almost 
turned into hippopotamuses they get so savage, 
will be well boarded, fatted and fitted to kill! 
No pigs received for less than three months, and 
bring their own trough. A butcher will be at- 
tached to the establishment. A skilful Profes- 
sor will visit the seminary once a week to wire 
noses. 
This establishment has now been instituted 
on a firm footin’, is three stories high, amply 
provided with boiling-tubs, and well proven- 
dered in all its departments. Learned pigs 
will be trained in this establishment, and the 
alphabet taught. School commences at nine 
o’clock inthe morning. Professor BristLeBy 
will be very strict. Scholars expected to be 
punctual, and to keep their tails untwisted, and 
rooting and grunting and snorting forbidden 
strictly under penalty of expulsion. They will 
be prepared for the duties of life, namely, for 
pork-steaks and spare-ribs. Those intended 
for sassages will take a different department. 
Too much pains will not be spared to furnish 
bristles for wax-ends. Owners of pigs who 
wish them to be decently housed during the 
winter, instead of letting them run into a con- 
sumption in the avenues, grow thin and diseased 
and afflicted with the scurvy, and suffer dread- 
fully on cold nights, besides being a nuisance 
and subject to the law of vagrants, are respect 
fully directed to this Pig Seminary. It is a de- 
lightful sight to see them so orderly at their 
troughs, from the tender squeakling up to the 
lusty and sonorous grunter, bristling with 
quills. Professor BatsrLEeRy will be happy to 
show the institution, as well as the processes 
of pig education in its various departments of 
squeaking, squeeching, squealing, grunting, 
snorting, rooting and alphabetic instruction. 
Price of board, twenty-five cents a week 
schooling and accomplishments extra. t 
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HAIR-CUTTING SALOON, 
1 MAIN-SrREET. 
{se CUSTOMERS NOT BLOWED ON. tf. 


ps T Y.—Six quintals of Putty, assorted 
sizes, noW landing at SmirHson’s whart, 
from schr. Squam, by 


- Jz ROTHNAL Pope. 


RAXAMILLION VERMIFUGE. 


E SUPPOSE, that within the last few 

weeks we have received, all told, overa 
hundred Testimonials in favor of this medi- 
cine, unsolicited, unexpected, out of sheer gra- 
titude, and speaking in the language of eloquent 
praise. We have not time or space to quote a 
tithe of these documents; and could we do so 
they could hardly add to the enthusiastic repu- 
tation which the RAXAMILLION VERMIFUGE 
enjoys in all parts of the country. The follow- 
ing, however, is of so remarkable a character, 
that we cannot in conscience and from an im- 
perative sense of duty any longer withhold it 
from a suffering community : 


‘Dear Sir: Your Raxamillion has acted to 
acharm. When al] hope seemed to be fled it 
stepped into the field, and positively worked 
wonders. It has put the sunshine of happiness 
where before there was nothing but a cadave- 
rous gloom. ‘ We may say that we had pretty 
nigh given up all hope, when, reading the 
‘ Flag-Statf,’ we saw by accident the advertise- 
ment of your Raxamillion, and fled to it as the | 
lastarkofsatety. | suppose our family is with- 
out exception the most worm-eaten family this 
side the Rocky Mountains. My youngest son, 
THOMAS ANDREW, was a perfect little HEaop. 
Nothing did n't do them no good. Ten bottles 
of your Raxamillion restored them all to per- 
fect health. Please send me ten bottles more, 
WITHOUT THE LEAST DELAY. I make 
this acknowledgment from a sense of grati- 
tude; andif it will do the poor afflicted pub- 
lic any good, you are welcome to publish it. 

h.a! h.a! ‘“Wintiam JAX.’ 
4 ges ge cases Connecticut Tripe, in 

bond, subject to debenture. ALso, three 
carboys of Provincetown Cod-Fish. Sale with- 
out reserve, by HrrRaM HINKSTON. 


GREAT AND GLORIOUS DISCOVERY! 
MEDICATED APPLE-SAAS! 
MORE TESTIMONIALS, 

AND STILL THEY COME! 
PLEASANT TO THE TASTE, YET EFFICIENT! 
Wonderfal! Wonderful! 

\ HEN CAPTAIN CODDLE walked upon 


the sea-beach on that ever-to-be-remem- 
bered morning, his benevolent eye at times 
wandering over the expanse or cast upon the 
sands in deep reflection, he little thought of 
those glorious results which would ensue from 
his invention to the whole human race. He 
had long been studying how he could turn his 
talons to do good, when ‘his kind genius, quic ker 
than a flash of blinding light, whispered in his 
ear ‘MEDICATED APPLE-SAAS! We defy 
the whole annals of science to furnish a paral- 
lel to a more wonderfully ingenious idea; and 
the only wonder is, when we consider its great 
simplicity, that here, after eighteen hundred 
years or more of the C hristian era, it never 
should have been thought of before. When 
they have reflected on this, many have posi- 
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tively laughed right out. Others have said, 
being really provoked at themselves, ‘Well, 
that is so simple, I could have made it myself t’ 


| Just so, our ‘worthy friends; but why didn’t 


you doit? That, let it be observed, that’s the 
pint: why didn’t you do it? All things are 
simple after you ’ve found ’em out, but nothing 
but the most stupendous genius can find ’em 
out. HENCE WE VIEW, that the MEDICA- 
TED APPLE-SAAS for a base, is only due to 
the great invention, coupled with the benevo- 
lent disposition of Captain CopDLE, who now 
offers it to the public in barrels, hogsheads, 
kegs, firkins, jars, gallipots, ete. Those wish- 
ing to be furnished for the California market 
please call. 

t r Testimonials i in our next. 
I AM prepare d to furnish my customers with 

the best Pork-Steaks, Welch-rabbit and Ale 
to be found in all Bunkum. If I don’t, call me 
horse ; spit on me. JOHN ANDERSON, 


UNKUM SAVINGS’ BANK.—Four shares 
in Bunkum Savings’ Bank, (coupons at- 
tached,) subject to four years’ dividend, for 
sale by SMITH AND SMITHSON, 


shaw. 


RANTICUMSCOUT PILLS! 
FOR THE CURE OF EVERY INCIDENT 
DISEASE ON THE WHOLE GLOAB. 

APPROVED OF BY THE FACULTY! 
SWORN TO BY AFFIDAVIDSIN THE 
CLERK’S OFFICE! A SAFE AND 
SPEEDY MEDICINE! SARTIN 
CURE! SUITABLE TO ALL 
AGE AND COUNTRY! CER- 
TIFIED BY 10,000 TES- 

TIMONIALS FROM MEN, 

WOMEN, PERSONS, 
INDIVIDUALS, AND 
MINNISTERS OF 

THE GOSPEL! 
@ CHILDREN CRY FORIT! 4] 

\ 7 HEN Charlatanism is making such in- 

roads, wiping so many every day from 
the slate of existence, it is really refreshing to 
see this popular medicine, based upon scientific 

principles. , 








GREAT DANGER 
of the world’s being overstocked! This de- 
crease of mortality, and the continual cure of 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
superinduced by RANTICUMSCOUT PILLS 
Warm the Pit of the Stomach, Cure Indiges 
tion, Stop Palpitations in the Bud ! 
We never professed that they cured 


FITS ; 


we had not claimed for them the merit of 
curing Fits. Fits generally require handling 
distinct. What then was our surprise, when, 
unbeknown to us, unasked for on our part, 
entirely unexpected, we received the following 
extreamly gratifying, voluntary and gentle- 
manly testimonial from a highly respectabel 
citizen of Ashtabula county : 

‘Dear Sra: Our eldest boy, GEorGe WAsn- 
| InGToN, two years older than his brother, 
THomas JEFFERSON, a fine, uncommon boy, on 
| whom we sot a great deal of store by, and his 
mother’s idol, was afflicted with fits. We ap- 
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pealed to the medical faculty —did n’t do him 
no good. We tried Graffenberg Pills, did n’t 
do him no good, and various remedies, with a 
ditto result. At last, hearing of your Ranti- 
cumscout, we procured a box, and after taking 
that and ten other boxes, he has n’t had another 
fit in several changes of the moon. His mo- 
ther and myself consider GeorGe WasHINGTON 
to be cured up; and should Tuomas JEFFeR- 
son be afflicted the same way, rest assured we 
will use your Ranticumscout.’ 

























































































OFT SOAP.— Fifteen pipes and half-pipes 

of Soft Soap, made out o’ the best lie. For | 
sale at this orifice. 
rYYHE BUNKUM FLAG-STAFF is published | 

every now and then at Bunkum, and also at 
the office of the KNicKERBOCKER in New-York. | 
It will take a firm stand on the side of virtue 
and morality. All kinds of job-work executed 
with neatness and despatch. The Fine Arts 
and Literature fully discussed. There will be | 


which we call the attention of amatoors. | 
PRINCIPLES OF 'NINETY-EIGHT, and all the 
great measures of the day, as well as all other | 
principles, fully sustained; vice uprooted by 


away. (Forfurther particulars see large head.) 


The Bunkum Flag-Staff 
Is edited by Mr. WaastTaFr. 


Horses and cabs to let by the editor. Old 
newspapers for sale at this office. 
AN APPRENTICE. He must be bound for eight 
years, fold and carry papers, ride post once-t 


a-week to Babylon, Pequog, Jericho, Old Man’s, 


nuck, Coram, Miller’s Place, Skunk’s Manor 
Fire Island, Mosquitoe Cove and Montauk 
Point, on our old white mare, and must find 
and blow his own horn. Run Away, AN IN- 
DENTED APPRENTICE, named JOHN JOHNs, scar 
on his head, one ear gone, and no debts paid 
of his contracting. 
par, pistareens, fippenny bits, and United’n 
States’n currency in general, received in sub- 
scription. Also, store pay, potatoes, corn, rye 


H E F A 


With falt’ring lip 


The Farewell. 


aseries of discriminating articles on music, to | 


| MAJOR KEOKUCK’S MILITARY 


the heels, and cast him like a noxious weed | 


WANTED, | 


Mount Misery, Hungry Harbour, Hetchabon- | 


California gold, banks at | 


R 


[ November, 





egg 


oats, eggs, beans, pork, grits, hay, old rope, 
lambs’-wool, shovels, honey, shorts, dried cod, 
catnip, oil, but’nut bark, paints. glass, putty, 


|hemp, snake-root, cord-wood, live geese fea- 
| thers, saxafax, dried apples, hops, new cider, 


axe-handles, mill-stones, hemlock-gum, bacon 


iand hams, gingshang-root, vinegar, pumpkins, 
| ellacompaine, harness, hops, ashes, slippery 
ellum bark, clams, manure, and all other pro 


duce, taken in exchange. For Sar, a ONE 


| Year Ovp HeIFer, Pain oF YouNG BULLOCKS 


IN Harness. WANTED TO Hire, A NEw MitcH 
Farrer Cow; give eight quarts of milk night 
and morning; also, to change milks with some 
neighbor with a cheese-press for a skim-milk 
cheese once’t a-week. 





Contents of the Present Number, 


EDITORIAL LEADER: 
Fiaa-Starr, Etc. 
THE EDITOR IN WANT OF'‘SHAVINS. 

A LEWZUS NATURY. 
FLATTERING ENCOMIUMS. 
JOHN B. McGOOSLEY. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF 


EXPERI. 
ENCE. 


| STATOOARY: Powerses PROosPERINE, GREEK 


Satve, Mea. Fisuer’s Son, GINERAL JAXON, 
CUPID AND SICKY. 

MUSICAL CRITICISM: M. Frpet Sticxu. 

ELECTIONS: Nussins, Joun B. McGoos.LeEy, 
HitraM SwipGe, Peprperum, Epiror Fuae- 
STAFF. 

MAXUMS. 

SUMMARY: JArroipy, Scripptepy, INCoN 
SISTENS, VAN DuNK, A PuBLIC SPEAKER, AN- 

| NIVERSARY ORATION, Mrs. Tuomas, Mrs. 
ZICKERBACKER, MALAPRAPO ADVENTURE. 

ARRIVALS AT THE BUNKUM HOTEL AND 
STRANGER’S PUT-UP. 


TELLEGRAPHIC INTELLIGENS: LeErrer 
FROM PHILADELPHY: LETTER FROM THE 


GREEN MOouNnNTINGS. 
POETRY: ‘I Lost my SttKEN UMBERELL.’ 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, ETC 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wee he. 


FAREWELL — oh, no! I cannot bid 
Farewell to thee, my mountain North! 


and moistened lid 


I breathed it to my mother forth ; 
I said it to the friends I met, 
I sighed it to my mistress dear ; 
To thee my swelling heart as yet, 
Loved land! can only give —a tear ; 
For heart and lip refuse to shape 
To syllable such sound to thee ! 


I fain would from myself escape, 

But where, oh! whither can | flee? 
The tossing bark is now my dwelling; 
{ watch thee from her giddy mast ; 
The wind is in he 

And thy cold cliffs are fading fast, 
Are vanishing from every eye; 
3ut I shall gaze the longest there, 
And when I can no longer spy 
Thy shores, I'll give thee then my prayer! 


r white sail swelling, 


wae 


ee cals 
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BY WILLIamM FT MULCHINCCE 
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THoven the venal press deride ye, 
Though the senseless herd defame, 
Ay, though justice be denied ye, 
And earth’s curses load your name ; 
Though your labors bring but sorrow, 
And your love but yield you hate, 
Ye are toiling for a morrow, 
And your watch-word must be ‘ Wait !’ 


Ye shall stand; for that you ’re seeking 
Is undying as the soul, 

And its light, from heaven breaking, 
Points to heaven as its goal, 

All of Slavery shall perish, 
Ever shifting as the sand; 

But the Freedom-love ye cherish 
Makes immortals — ye shall stand ! 


Sow the seed of wisdom holy 

In the hearts of old and young ; 
To that task devoting solely 

All the might of pen and tongue; 
On no idle phantom wasting 

Strength and power we sorely need ; 
Cling unto the Everlasting — 

Scatter, broad-cast, Freedom’s seed. 


Though to all your toil incessant 
Of the muscle and the mind, 
Ye shall feel and find-the Present 
In its sluggish dulness blind ; 

In the Future shall the story 
Sung at ev'ry happy hearth, 

Tell how for man’s lasting glory 

Heaven’s angels toiled on earth. 








The 





Swallow. 





Wako cloudless days have brought a blythe new-comer, 
~~ Beloved by young and old, 

That twitters out a welcome unto summer, 

Arrayed in green and gold. 
































With sunlight on his plume, the happy Swallow 
Is darting swiftly by, 

As if with shaft dismissed by bright APoLLo 
His speed he fain would try. 


Now high above yon steeple wheels the rover, 
In many a sportive ring ; 

Anon, the glassy lakelet skimming 
He dips his dusky wing. 


Old nests yet hang, though marred by Winter's traces, 
To rafter, beam and wall, 

And his fond mate, to ancient breeding-places, 
Comes at his amorous call. 


Those mud-built domes were dear to me in childhood. 
With feathers soft inlaid ; 

Dearer than nests whose builders in the wild-wood 
Were birds of man afraid. 


To seedy floors of barns in thought I wander, 
When swallows glad my sight, 

And play with comrades in the church-yard yonder, e 
Shut out from air and light. 


The ‘guests of summer’ in and out are flying 
Their mansions to repair, 

While on the fragrant hay together lying, 
We bid adieu to care, 


Barns that they haunt no thunder-bolt can shatter, 
Full many a hind believes; 

No showers that bring a blighting mildew patter 
Upon the golden sheaves. 


Taught were our fathers that a curse would follow, 
Beyond expression dread, 

f The cruel farmer who destroyed the swallow ) 

ot That builded in his shed. ‘ 


Oh! how I envied, in the school-house dreary, 
The swallow’s freedom wild, 

Cutting the wind on pinion never weary, 
Cleaving the clouds up-piled : 


And when the bird and his blithe mate beholding 
Abroad in airy race, 

Their evolutions filled my soul unfolding 

With images of grace: 


And O! what rapture, after wintry chidings, 
And April's smile and tear, 

Thrilled to the core my bosom at the tidings, 
‘ The Swallow, boy, is here!’ 


Announcement of an angel on some mission 
Of love without alloy, 

Could not have sooner wakened a transition 
From gloom to heart-felt joy : 


For summer to the dreaming youth a heaven 
Of bliss and beauty seems, 

And in her sunshine less of earthly leaven 
Clings to our thoughts and dreams. 


In honor of the bird, with vain endeavor, 

Why lengthen out my lay? 
By SHAKsPeArE’s art he is embalmed forever — 
Ensbrined in song by Gray. 
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THe NortH-AmeRIcaN Review for the October Quarter, 1849. Boston: Cuartes C. LittLte 
AND JAMes Brown. New-York: C. S. Francis AND Company. London: J. CHAPMAN: 
PutrnAm’s American Agency. 


Tue present number of this time-honored and influential Quarterly is one of the 
best issues of the work which we have read very many months. There is abundant 
variety in the character of the books reviewed, as well as in the style in which the 
reviewers’ several tasks are accomplished. Cordial‘praise is awarded where praise is 
deserved, and where the whip and branding-iron are demanded, these instruments of 
justice are put in requisition without undue severity, but yet with an unflinching hand. 
The first paper in the number, upon ‘ French Ideas of Democracy and a Community 
of Goods,’ embracing a running commentary upon the contents of some seven or eight 
recent works from the French press, bearing upon the general theme illustrated by the 
reviewer, we have not yet found leisure adequately to discuss. ‘The second article in 
the Review, however, we could not pass by. It is upon ‘Zyell’s Second Visit to Ame- 
rica,’ and is an admirable paper, both in its spirit and in its style. Ample creditis 
awarded to this intelligent and fair-minded author, although thé reviewer does not in all 
cases agree with him in his geological theories. We collate a few passages from this 
paper, which will afford the reader some idea of its spirit and the felicitous ease of its 
style: 


‘Str Caarves LyYEtu’s book is a very amusing mélange of observations on geology and men 
and manners in the United States; he speculates with about equal success onthe various for- 
mations of rock and the different strata of socicty, taking rather a deeper interest, we suspect, 
in the former than the latter, but expatiating upon both in a very sensible and judicious manner, 
and always choosing to examine and form his opinions for himself. He is a sturdy English- 
man at heart, and judges of things quite involuntarily from an English point of view; but he 
has wandered about the world so long, and seen so many varieties of human nature, that he 
has worn off most of the knobs and sharp corners of his Anglican peculiarities, and writes at 
times almost like a cosmopolite. If he has any weakness, it is upon the subject of old fossil 
bones and shells, of which he is so fond that he cannot help thinking well of the people who 
live in the districts where they abound. The sight of them invariably puts him into good hu- 
mor; he rubs his hands, and the country about him forthwith assumes a smiling aspect; the 
people and the institutions appear very well, and really seem to be admirably adapted to each 
other. The truth is, we believe, that his observations on the state of society are inserted only 
by way of condiment to his geological pudding, in order to make it palatable to a larger portion 
of the public.’. . . ‘His passion for geology was a signal advantage for him as a general ob- 
server in another respect. It carried him off from the great routes for travellers, and away 
from large cities, into remote districts and obscure villages, where he became acquainted with 
all classes of the population. Accustomed to hard fare and still harder lodgings from the many 
similar excursions which he had made in Europe, he submitted with invincible good humor 
to the various privations and annoyances which he had reason to expect while journeying in 
such regions, and was not made so terribly uncomfortable as Colonel HAMILTON was, by not 
finding all the luxuries of a Parisian hotel in a littl e back-wooda settlement on the banks of the 
Wabash. If elated by some geological good luck in groping about in a dirty coal mine, orin 
grubbing after fossils and shells in a mud-hole, he comes up with a smiling but smutty face, and 
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very dirty hands, and remarks that the appearance of the country is quite pleasant, and the peo- 
Zz ple are really very civil.’ 





Speaking of the way in which the dress, household arrangements, manners, etc., of 


































it the ‘ upper classes’ of America are copied by ‘ the masses,’ the reviewer touches upon 
one of the styles which the wealthy and refined fancied could not be imitated : 


‘A nappy thought occurred tothem some ten years since. ‘What is new,’ they argued, ‘how- 
ever costly and useless, can and will be copied; but what is ancient can only be forged, and, 
fortunately, the stock of old furniture that has survived the dilapidations of time and the love 
of change is very limited. We can be exclusive by filling our houses with old chairs, claw 

‘ footed stands, and worm-eaten tables. Beside, this fashion will be really respectable ; histori- 
eal associations cluster around these venerable relics, and people are at liberty to imagine that 
they have been in ‘the family’ for several generations.’ This plan was really ingenious, and it 
had the success that it deserved. Old furniture immediately rose to an unconscionable price, 
and fashionable drawing-rooms were immediately tilled with tables at which the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers had sat, and chairs ‘ that came over in the Mayflower.’ Sundry old farmers’ wives were 
delighted to find that they could exchange the ancient, inconvenient, and dilapidated articles, 
which had actually been in their families a century or two, for new and comfortable furniture, 
and receive something handsome to boot; and they always wisely made the change when their 
daughters, who were quicker than their elders in ascertaining the mutations of fashion, would 
let them. But Yankee cabinet-makers are ingenious, and the market was soon filled with mod 
ern antiques which no mortal could distinguish from those manufactured by the Puritans. And 
now, every mechanic’s wife has her parlor filled with these detestable inventions ; to be sure, 
their inconvenience in use is no concern to her, as the parlor is carefully shut up three hundred 
and sixty-days in the year, and the family eat and live in the kitchen. Butin the drawing-rooms 
of the opulent, the annoyance is chronic; no two articles being alike, they do not admit of 
symmetrical arrangement, but are clustered together in ‘elegant confusion,’ another fashion 
that is faithfully copied by the million. Thus a visitor cannot cross the room without immi 
nent peril to his limbs, nor even sit down in comfort on an awkward, straight-backed chair, 
which, on hommopathic principles, would be a sure cure for the lumbago.’ 


Well and truly does the reviewer subsequently remark: ‘ Talk about the natural 
equality of the human race, and the injustice and artificialness of all social distinc- 
tions! Why, in this American democracy, which is now three-quarters of a century 
old, in this society where the law recognises no difference of rank, a society which 
legally has no top and no bottom, all the world, whether rich or poor, with a manful 
disregard of common consistency, bravely eating their own democratic words, are ac- 
tively endeavoring to create in-equality, to establish and jealously to preserve their 

wn rank in the teeth of the law, and to surmount the social barrier which their neigh- 
bors have succeeded in setting up.’ 

The succeeding article is a review of Mrs. Lee's Memoirs of the Buckminsters,’ 
father and son, the eminent New-England clergymen; a well-written paper, con- 
taining lively and graphic portraits of the inner and outer man of these eloquent di- 
vines. The notice of ‘Greenleaf’s Edition of Cruise’ is among our postponed read- 
ing ; but not so the paper upon ‘ Novels and Novelists, and Charles Dickens; a re- 
view from the pen of one who evidently appreciates and truly feels the genuine humor, 
true pathos, and simple yet effective and most felicitous style of this most popular of 
England's later authors. We are glad to find in this paper a true appreciation of the 
novel proper, as well as of the ‘ ink-wasters’ who have ‘ bored out’ the public with 
their long-winded productions, and placed all publishers on their guard against them. 
‘Time was, when even Mr. Stmms’ ‘ novels’ were read ; but now few publish, and fewer 
read, elaborations of that class. ‘The reviewer remarks: 

‘A coop portion of the feeble things purporting to be novels are bad, and some of them exe- 
crably bad. Ink-wasters, who could write nothing else, whom nature never intended to write 
any thing, have still considered themselves abundantly qualified to write fiction ; consequently, 
all the nonsense and fat-wittedness in poor perverted human nature have been fully represented 
in the congress of romance. Of all printed books that ever vexed the wise, and charmed the 
foolish, a bad novel is probably that which best displays how far the mind can descend in the 
sliding scale of sense and nature. Inthe art of embodying imbecility of thought and pettiness 


of sentiment in a style correspondingly mean and gauzy, all other men and women have been 
fairly distanced by certain novelists. 
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‘The great novelist should be a poet, philosopher, and a man of the world, fused into one. 
Understanding man as well as men, the elements of human nature as well as the laws of their 
combinations, he should possess the most extensive practical knowledge of society, the most 
universal sympathies with his kind, and a nature at once shrewd and impassioned, observant 
and creative, with large faculties harmoniously balanced.’ 


We segregate a few passages from the reviewer's observations upon Dickens: 


‘DICKENS as a novelist and prose poet is to be classed in the front rank of the noble company 
to which he belongs. He has revived the novel of genuine practical life, as it existed in the 
works of FieLpInG, Smo.vett, and GoL_psmiTH; but at the same time has given to his mate- 
rials an individual coloring and expression peculiarly his own. His characters, like those of 
his great exemplars, constitute a world of their own, whose truth to nature every reader in- 
stinctively recognises in connection with their truth to Dickens.’ .. . ‘THe tendency of 
Dickens’s genius, both in delineating the actual and the imaginary, is to personify, to indivi- 
dualize. This makes his page all alive with character. Not only does he never treat of man 
in the abstract, but he gives personality to the rudest shows of nature, every thing he touches 
becoming symbolic of human sympathies or antipathies.’ . . . ‘THe whole originality and 

ower of DickENs lie in his instinctive perception of individual character. He has gleaned all 
is facts from observation and sympathy, in a diligent scrutiny of actual life, and no contem- 
porary author is less indebted to books. His style is all his own, its quaint texture of fancy and 
humor being spun altogether from his own mind, with hardly a verbal felicity which bears the 
mark of being stolen. In painting character, he is troubled by no uneasy sense of himself. 
When he is busy with Sam WeLLer or Mrs. Nicxuesy, he forgets CHARLES DicKENs. Not 
taking his own character as the test of character, but entering with genial warmth into the 
peculiarities of others, and making their joys and sorrows his own, bis perceptions are not 
bounded by his personality, but continually apprehend and interpret new forms of individual 
being; and thus his mind, by the readiness with which it genially assimilates other minds, and 
the constancy with which it is tixed on objects external to itself, grows with every exercise of 
its powers. By this felicity of nature, the man who began his literary life with a condemned 
farce, a mediocre opera, and some slight sketches of character, written in a style which but 
feebly indicated the germs of genius, produced, before the expiration of eight years, The Pick- 
wick Papers, Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, The Old Curiosity Shop, and Martin Chuzzlewit, 
in a continually ascending scale of intellectual excellence, and achieved a fame not only gladly 
recognised wherever the English tongue was spoken, but which extended into France, Germany, 
Italy, and Holland, and caused the translation of his works into languages of which he hardly 
understood a word. Had he been an egotist, devoured by a ravenous vanity for personal dis- 
lay, and eager to print the image of himself on the popular imagination, his talents would 
ardly have made him known beyond the street in which he lived, and his mind by self-admi- 
ration would soon have been self-cousumed. His fellow-feeling with his race is his genius.’ 


The reviewer expresses only a general regret in lamenting that we have nota class 
of novels illustrative of American life and character, which does some justice to both. 
‘ Novelists,’ says the Quarterly, ‘ we have in perilous abundance, as Egypt had locusts ; 
some of them unexcelled in the art of preparing a dish of fiction by a liberal admix- 
ture of the horrible and sentimental.’ One would almost suppose, from hearing the 
usual despairing criticisms of the day, that inthe United States the national novel was 
an impossible creation. Are there, then, no materials here for the romantic and heroic ; 
nothing over which poetry can lovingly hover; nothing of sorrow for pathos to convert 
into beauty ; no fresh individualities of disposition over which humor, born of pathos, 
can pour its floods of genial mirth; no sweet household ties, no domestic affections, no 
high thoughts, no great passions, no sorrow,sin and death? Has our past no story to 
tell? Is there nothing of glory in the present, nothing of hope in the future? In 
no country, indeed, is there a broader field opened to the delineator of character and 
manners, than in our own land.’ 

Hersert’s translation of the Promernevus and Acamemnon of Aiscuy tus is elabo- 
rately reviewed and very highly commended by a discriminating critic in the ensuing 
paper of the Quarterly. ‘The next article is a just and searching criticism of that 
unequalled tissue of brazen falsehoods, Mr. Cuarites Lanman’s ‘ Summer in the Wil- 
derness.’ The reviewer remarks in opening, that he had been led to a post-mortem 
examination of an imposition at once weak and bold, because its veracity, among 
other qualities, had been commended in one of the literary papers of London, and 
because he wished to offer the book as a warning to other Muncnausen authorlings. 
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Mr. Lanman’s style is justly characterized as ‘ ambitious, and labored into a sort of 
painful prettiness, with a superabundance of fine sentiment.’ The untruthfulness 
which pervages the book is abundantly established by direct evidence. ‘'To those of 
our countrymen,’ says the reviewer, ‘who are familiar with the country about the 
upper Mississippi and Lake Superior, the principal scene of our author’s observations, 
any exposition of his falsehoods would be superfluous ; but to foreigners who under- 
take to speculate upon the condition of the Indian race and upon the conduct of our 
government toward them, taking the facts reported by this writer for the basis of their 
observations, such an exposition may afford a useful lesson.” Mr. Lanman makes 
various squaws and old Indians tell him long and stupid yarns in a language of which 
he does not understand three words, and his hunting exploits are proved to be the grossest 
exaggerations. As a specimen of style merely, the reviewer quotes a passage, the 
images in which are pronounced ‘rather pretty,’ and ‘the language on the whole 
such as would do credit to a promising sophomore.’ But it so happens that even the 
images commended are stolen! It was LoncreLLow who lay upon the green, looking 
up into heaven, and saw the 





‘ sailing clouds go by, 
Like ships upon the sea,’ 


and not the plagiarist who concealed the jewel among his own paste and pinchbeck. 
Touching the fabrications of the book, the reviewer observes: ‘ Some few departures 
from the truth in minor matters, in the recital of personal adventures, for instance, 
might have been pardoned if there had been even a show of useful information; but 
the writer appropriates to himself not only the incidents that happened to others, their 
exposures and escapes, but their observations and the scenes which they had wit- 
nessed, coolly representing himself as the observer or original witness. What little 
valuable information the book affords appears to have been gained in this way ; and 
the account is so perverted and mingled with gross fabrications that its value is wholly 
destroyed.’ The reviewer proceeds to establish the truth of his charge beyond all 
doubt or gainsaying. He proves the falsehoods with which the book abounds; that 
Lanman travelled but ninety miles on the south shore of Lake Superior, and that in 
a canoe Joaned him by Mr. Morrison, whose own adventures, in distant places which 
LANMAN never even approached, he describes as happening to himself at those places ; 
he gives elaborate pictures of nature’s wonders which it is proved he never beheld : 
he describes five lakes in the lake country around the Upper Mississippi, not one of 
which he ever visited, although he interlards his descriptions with direct and repeated 
assertions that he had been there, he saw, he observed, etc. The searching review we 
have been considering closes with the following sentences : 


‘Ir gives us no pleasure to break a fly upon the wheel; but a regard for truth and justice 
will not allow so flagrant a violation of both, in a book of some literary pretensions, to escape 
unpunished. The copious extracts given in this article are enough to show what these pre- 
tensions are worth. The forgeries of LANDER, IRELAND and GEorGe PSAL.tANAZAR, however 
flagitious in design, were executed with so much spirit, !earning and imagination, that they 
have secured for themselves a place, though not an enviable one, in literary history. But this 
fabrication by Mr. Lanman, while it equals theirs in audacity, is so feeble and puerile, that our 
notice of it can but create a brief delay in its speedy passage to oblivion. There was a risk, 
however, that it might be fished up at a future day by some mousing historian, and quoted as 
the evidence of an eye-witness in relation to the aspect of the country, the condition of the 
Indians, and the conduct of the white traders at the present time in the region about the Upper 
Mississippi and Lake Superior. This danger, we think, is now sufficiently obviated.’ 


Mr. Lanman, squirming under the effect produced by a recent notice of one of his 
later ‘ booklings’ in these pages, wrote to an old and esteemed friend and contempo- 
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rary, attributing to ws the letter from Mr. Morrison, published several months since 
in ‘ The Tribune’ daily journal, setting forth the true character of his ‘Summer in 

the Wilderness!’ Probability rather favors the conclusion that the reply of our 
friend, in connection with the review we have been considering, was ‘satisfactory’ to 
oursmall Muncnavsen. It strikes us that it is as little creditable to deliberately write 
and publish such a collection of wholesale falsehoods as are proved to be contained in 
the ‘Summer in the Wilderness’ as it was in a certain literary and pseudo-artistic 
‘ gentleman’ whom we could name, to beg, by whining appeals to fellow artists, 
specimens of their skill and genius, ‘ to enjoy, as a lover of art,’ and when so ob- 
tained, to sell them and pocket the proceeds! But even this is better than to borrow 
pictures of distinguished artists, ostensibly for the purpose of copying them, and then sell 
them ; and better, we also think, than offering to write puffs of private picture-galleries 
for ‘ a consideration,’ and failing to receive it, abusing the same and their proprietor. 
It is only necessary that such things should be known to render all similar attempts 
harmless for the future. 


FRONTENAC, OR THE ATOTARHO OF THE IROQUOrS: a Metrical Romance. By ALFrep B. StreEEt. 
From BenTLey’s London edition. New-York: Baker AND Scripner. Second Notice. 


Havine given in our last number the history in detail of the incidents upon which 
this, the most elaborate of Mr. Srreet’s efforts, is based, we proceed, as we promised, 
to present some examples of the poetical excellence which characterizes its contents. 
In the first place, we must express, as we have often expressed before, our cordial 
admiration of Mr. Street as a painter of nature. We know no American poet who 
can so successfully transfer, as it were to canvass itself, the features, in minutest de- 
tail, of a forest or alandscape. Nothing escapes his observant eye. Different tinted 

mosses, vari-colored foliage of all the families of trees, the thistle-down floating star- 

like in the blue ether, the aspects of the seasons in their changes, he pictures with 
such fidelity that the reader sees with his eyes the very landscape spread out before 
him. We proceed to select one or two passages in justification of the praise here 
awarded, regretting only that the large drafts upon this department of the Knicker- 
BOCKER prevent our making them as numerous as we could wish. Read the follow- 
ing, and admit that you are in ‘ The Wilderness’ described : 


‘ INNUMERABLE Vistas far 
Extended, myriad trunks between, 

Eye-tangling and irregular, 

Till closed by hillock or ravine. 

Trees, trees, a verdant world, were round, 
Straight, crooked, slant, each seeking light; 
With some all splintered, bare and white, 

Telling the lightning’s blasting bound. 

And now and then was seen a path 
Of prostrate trunks in chaos cast, 

With upturned roots, dark circles vast, 

Signs of the fierce tornado’s wrath. 


ES 


‘Pines met the eye, all tasselled o’er; 

Hemlocks that fringy cones upbore ; 

Oaks with their scalloped verdure ; beeches 
Whose moss the northward pathway teaches; 
Poplars, light-hued and sensitive, 

To every air-breath all alive: 
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Maples, their red-stemmed foliage flickering 
To downiest winds like streamlets bickering ; 
Striped dog-woods, birches sweet, that stood 
The incense-bearers of the wood; 

Grim lurching firs and laurels green, 
Showing the swamp’s wet, clustered scene, 


‘ Through this gigantic roof the light 
Here, made some natural opening bright; 
Here, down a narrow vista swept ; 

Here, underneath dense thickets crept ; 
Here, broken, struggling being found, 
Sprinkled like fire-flies on the ground. 
But scarce these colors few the sway 
Broke of the general hue of gray, 
That filled, subdued and soft, the air, 
Making a solemn twilight there. 


‘ This glorious sylvan scene showed rife 
Each stage of vegetable life : 
The downy sprout, the ground-bird trod 
Elastic to the downy sod ; 
The sapling with faint verdure crowned, 
Low bending to the squirrel’s bound ; 
The tree, that, towering strong and high, 
Spread its green standard to the sky ; 
Then, the dead top with lichens dressed ; 
Then, the dark hollow in the breast ; 
At last the dead prone log, with moss 
Flung like a shroud its form across. 


‘ As by the Indians passed, its lay 
‘The robin ceased and shot away ; 
Off, like a flash, the red-bird flew ; 
Its gambol scared, the rabbit threw; 
The crackling of the under-brush 
Told of the deer’s retreating rush ; 
With heavy wing, and croaking hoarse, 
The crow urged o’er the woods its course ; 
Whilst now and then the eagle gray 
Pointed his beak and soared away. 


* O’er some green glade now went their tread, 
Spotted with strawberries pouting red; 
Now by a fountain clear as dew 
Trickling its mossy channel through ; 

Now in a broad and sweeping aisle ; 

Now in a deep and dark defile ; 

And now across the jagged bridge 

Of some tree fall’n from ridge to ridge, 
Forming between the hollow black, 
Where crept the sedgy streamlet's track.’ 


Observe the almost awful life and vigor of this brief sketch of Indian warfare: 


‘ Still flies round with delight the brand, 

Flames flash out upon every hand ; 

Over, the clouds are bathed in red; 

A glaring horizon around is spread ; 

The tops of the woods seem to stagger in smoke; 
All the wild life of their depths has awoke, 

Eagle and panther, and wolf and bear, 

Screaming and howling and snarling there ; 
Blent with the Iroquois war-song loud, 

Pealing from out of the smoky shroud. 


‘Hooh! hooh! how the sharpened knife 
Has gleamed again in the war-path’s strife |! 
Hooh! hooh! like the lightning red, 

The On-on-dah-gahs have flashed in dread ! 
Hooh ! whoop! like the lightning red, 
The On-on-dah-gahs have flashed in dread!’ 
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Very beautiful, to our conception, is this picture of Cayuga Lake, the first ‘ big 
water’ that ever reflected back the sunlight to our boyhood’s eyes: 


‘Sweet sylvan lake! in memory’s gold | A tumbling cataract, the rain. 
Is set the time when first my eye | I saw within the driving mist 
From thy green shore beheld thee hold Dim writhing stooping shapes — the trees 
Thy mirror to the sunset sky! That the last eve so softly kissed, 
No ripple brushed its delicate air, And birds so filled with melodies. 
Rich silken tints alone were there ; Still swept the wind with keener shriek, 
The far opposing shore displayed, The tossing waters higher rolled, 
Mingling its hues, a tender shade; | Still fiercer flashed the lightning’s streak, 
A sail scarce seeming to the sight Still gloomier frowned the tempest’s fold. 
Et apt spread there its pinion white, 
g i 
tee tea ae nied seek | ‘Ah! such, ah! such is Life ! I sighed, 
Oh, who could view the scene, nor feel | _, That lovely yester-eve and this! 





Its gentle peace within him steal Now it reflects the radiant pride : 
Noein his tnenont bosom bless Of youth and hope and promised bliss, 
Its pure and radiant loveliness ! Earth’s future track and Eden seems 
My heart bent down its willing knee Brighter than e’en our brightest dreams. 
Before the glorious Derry; Again the tempest rushes o’er, 
Beauty led up my heart to Him, The sky’s blue smile is seen no more, 
Beauty, though cold and poor and dim | The placid deep to foam is tossed, 
Before His radiance, beauty still | All trace of beauty, peace, is lost, 
That made my bosom deeply thrill ; Despair is hovering, dark and wild, 
To higher life my being wrought Ah! what can save earth’s stricken child! 
And purified my every thought, 
Crept like soft music through my mind, | ‘Sweet sylvan lake! beside thee now 
Each feeling of my soul refined, Villages point their spires to heaven, 
And lifted me that lovely even Rich meadows wave, broad grain-fields bow, 
One precious moment up to heaven. The axe resounds, the plough is driven ; 
Down verdant points come herds to drink, 
‘ Then, contrast wild, I saw the cloud | Flocks strew, like spots of snow, thy brink ; 
The next day rear its sable crest, The frequent farm-house meets the sight, 
And heard with awe the thunder loud | Mid falling harvests scythes are bright, 
Come crashing o’er thy blackening breast. | The watch-dog’s bark comes faint from far, 
Down swooped the Eagle of the blast, | Shakes on the ear the saw-mill’s jar, 
One mass of foam was tossing high, | The steamer like a darting bird 
Whilst the red lightnings, fierce and fast, Parts the rich emerald of thy wave, 
Shot from the wild and scowling sky, And the gay song and laugh are heard, 
And burst in dark and mighty train But all is o’er the Indian’s grave.’ 


But we must pause ; having left to us only space again to commend the beautiful 
volume from which the foregoing extracts are taken to the cordial acceptance of our 
readers. 





Tue Ox_p Wor tp, or Scenes and Cities in Foreign Lands. By Witi1amM Furniss. New-York: 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 

A rapip but very agreeable series of sketches, from the pen of one who observes 
well and who describes well; of one, moreover, who has that in his style which makes 
even a journey with him over a somewhat beaten road very pleasant travelling. The 
writer gives us, as he himself observes, no egotistical prologue about his necessities, 
virtues, or occasions. He wrote simply because he liked to, and among the retrospects 
of travel found repose and consolation after the toils of daily professional labor. We 
shall endeavor hereafter to accomplish that which neither our limits nor our leisure 
will at present permit ; namely, to set forth, by extracts, some of the fruits of our au- 
thor’s wanderings from England and across the continent, by way of the Danube to 
Stamboul and Alexandria ; including descriptions of much that was worth seeing in 
England, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, and ‘ manie other londs 
and contrees’ which Sir loun Maunpevitte also speaks of, even ‘unto Turkey, 
Egypte, and the londes that be thereby.’ The volume before us is beautifully printed, 
possesses a good map, and several very clever illustrations, from the pencil of the au- 
thor. 
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Tue Horse-SnHor: a Porm. Spoken before the Phi Beta Kappa Society in Cambridge, July 19, 
1849. By JoHn Brooks FELtton. Cambridge: Joun Bartvett. 


Tuere is an unusual degree of spirit, and a graceful ease of versification, visible 
in this unpretending but very clever poem. We had never before heard the name of 
this young writer mentioned ; but we think it does not admit of much question that 
we shall hear of it hereafter, if his more advanced years shall fulfil the promise of 
his spring. For reasons elsewhere mentioned, involving a tyranny of space, the 
difficulties of which we could scarce hope to make the reader understand, our pre- 
sent notice of ‘ The Horse-Shoe’ will rather indicate than set forth the merits of the 
poem, regarded in its ‘ entirety.’ It opens in this natural manner: 


‘ Just over the way, with its front to the street, 

Up one flight of stairs, is a room snug and neat. 

The prospect Mark TaPLey right jolly would call; 

Three churches, one grave-yard, one bulging brick wall, 
Where, raven-like, Science gloats over her wealth, 

And the skeleton grins at the lectures on health. 

The tree by the window has twice hailed the spring 

Since we circled its trunk our last chorus to sing ; 

Maidens laughed at our shouts, they knew better than we, 
And the world clanked its chains as we cried, ‘ We are free !" 


‘ Oft as twilight confuses day’s sharply-drawn line, 
Its branches seem harps to the wind’s ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ 
And the dance of its shadows the quick springing tread 
Of the many all scattered, the one that is dead. 


‘On the wall hangs a Horse-Shoe I found in the street; 
’T is the shoe that to-day sets in motion my feet; 
Though its charms are all vanished this many a year, 
And not even my ‘ goody’ regards it with fear, 

’T is a comfort, while Europe, to freedom awoke, 

Is chirping like chickens just free from their yolk, 
To think pope and monarch their kingdoms may lose ; 
Yet I hang my subject wherever I choose.’ 


Small as the writer’s subject may appear, he manages to make it the nucleus of 
much that will attract the regard and win the admiration of his readers. We invite 
attention to the ensuing lines, as a very beautiful tribute to Sleep, ‘calm relative of 
Death :’ 


‘ WHEN cares that swarm in glare of day are o’er, 
And on the world Sleep shuts his filmy door, 
How glad the mind its prison quits awhile, 

And leaves on murmuring lips a parting smile ! 
Through joys that flash in quick succession by, 
Through glories born in transient hues to die, 
Passive it floats ; nor marring wonder chills, 

As wizard dream each day-mocked hope fulfils; 
Calls from the past the love unchanged to rise, 
The eye to sparkle in the dust that lies ; 
Memory forgets, as bursts the enchanting view, 
And Reason yields, nor asks if this be true. 


‘ How oft by day, from thoughts that bid it weep, 
The eye seeks refuge in the mimic sleep, 
And soars the mind, and, soaring, strives to deem 
Its dreams the real, the sun-lit world a dream ! 
How blest, when Night’s miscalléd gloom draws nigh 
To light the soul's, but dim the body’s eye, 
Could thoughts thus wander, rescued from annoy, 
Were Eve sure usher to advancing joy ! 
Oft on its wing the kindly dream to find, 
Home to the body stoops the cowering mind ; 
Convulsive strifes, as elfish forms appal, 
To heave the limb unyielding to its call, 
Struggles in dread, though conscious they but seem, 
Shudders, yet whispers, ‘ These are all a dream.’ 
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We need not, we conceive, quote other lines to prove that Mr. Fexron is not 
lightly endowed with the ‘ vision and the faculty divine 7 indeed we have space but 
for a round dozen of lines more, but in quality they are a ‘ baker’s dozen ° 


‘ Go, when the shades with noiseless feet advance, 
And say what see you in the broad expanse ; 
Worlds’ age-kept secrets all by Science shown, 
Each distance measured, every orbit known? 
No; still Orion’s sword the gods defies, 

Still for their sister watch the Pleiads’ eyes. 

O'er this vast temple bends the pictured dome, 
Where Hero Virtue found eternal home; 

Where gods who could not save, enshrined above, 

In frames of darkness set, their mortal Love. 

So soars the mind along the starry gleams, 

Back to the night that teemed with glorious dreams.’ 


We shall see no future production of the author of ‘ The Horse-Shoe’ announced 
without a pleasant remembrance of what he has accomplished, and a lively anticipa- 
tion of coming enjoyment. 


MAKATAIMESHEKIAKIAK, OR BLACK-HAWK, AND SCENES IN THE West. A National Poem in 
Six Cantos. By Expert H. SmirH. New-York: Printed for Smrra and published by Smirn. 


Tus is a tremendous poem. It is too great a poem to be written by a man with 
so common a cognomen as Situ. If we had written it, we should want to change 
our name, whatever it was. Swirn says that big as his poem is, he might have made 
it five times bigger, such is his facility in composing. He could easily have written 
the whole in rhyme, too, he adds, if he had been so ‘ dispoged,’ but he ‘ was partial to 
blank verse, and originally intended to compose the whole in that style, but the con- 
stant tendency to rhyme continually furnished him, as he went along, with beautiful 
couplets, some of which he retained among the blank verse as the base!’ At other 
times he has‘ reduced whole portions of the work entirely to rhyme, portions which 
were at first intended for blank verse, so that he has in such a variety of styles some- 
thing that will suit all tastes and classes of readers.’ We propose to do Smira the 
justice to let our readers hear from him in two or three,of his several ‘styles,’ begin- 
ning with the style following, which is developed in a description of the mining region 


of Lake Superior: 


‘ MEANWHILR, at Copper Harbor, there arrived 
Steamers with many immigrants on board, 
Who seemed to have a copper fever on them. 
Come from all parts, elated with high hopes 
Of soon becoming wealthy in their prime, 

By snatching up the treasures here dispensed ; 
E’en mining Cornwall disembogues her sons. 
Of these, one long engaged in British mines 
Seemed much astonished, and quite bewildered, 
That Yankees, unexperienced in the art, 

And for the business never educated, 

Should understand, and carry it on so well. 


‘To which our traveller answered promptly thus: 

Think you the Yankees are such dunderheads ? 

Did they not whip king Groner and all his legions ? 

His seventeen thousand Hessian hirellngs, too ? 

And Jounny Butt discomfit on the sea, 

And terminate «ll wars with victory ? 

And do not theirinventions head the world? 

Why, Sir! a Yankee, with his natural cuteness, 
Wisconsin mountains could look through with ease, 
If he but thought that mineral there was hid. 











































































Literary Notices. 
‘Meanwhile, more vessels constantly arrive, 
With loads of miners, speculators, diggers, 
And amateurs, of various minds and figures, 
In search of wealth, of El Dorado, north. 
A glorious prospect, those of Copper Falls ; 
For there, not only copper rock is found, 
But silver, too, in quantities obtained. 
And if the stories that we hear, be true, 
Of all the wonders lately here disclosed, 
Copper and silver will be dregs in market. 
Each person, here, entitled to respect, 
Sports a tremendous ring, well hammered out, 
Of native silver; and enclosing in it 
An agate, from Superior’s mining shore. 
Many locations, excellent, are made 
By numerous companies, on the Eagle, Dead, 
And Mining rivers — Portage, Lake La Belle : 
HouGutTon, geologist of Michigan, 
Immortal wight, was sent, this coast to scan.’ 


‘ What to the wonder of the world, he found 
His geological surveys amidst, 

On the Ontonagon, a copper rock. 

He finished his surveys, and left the place ; 
After eight years had fled, again returning, 
His hatchet lying on the rock still found.’ 


























Here ensues a specimen of Sarru’s rhyming style. The passage is ‘of and con- 


cerning’ an Indian girl : 


‘ELIJAH was by ravens fed, 

And she a life as pious led; 

For he had passions, various wit, 

Like ours; we leave to holy writ. 

What marvel, then, if she should be, 

In such a like extremity, 

Fed thus, or otherwise preserved, 

By sovereign mercy, whom she served ? 
She turned her eye— her guide was gone: 
But, looking forward, o’er a lawn, 

Again she saw it settling there, 

Yet still suspended high in air, 

Above a spacious opening glade, 

Which herding buffalo had made, 

In ancient day, their stamping-ground, 
Though now the place did not resound 
With their loud low, grown scarce and gone. 


| 
| 


Here, grazing on this beauteous lawn, 
Amidst this fair deserted ground, 

A female buffalo she found. 

Attended by its young it fed; 

As she approached, it raised its head, 
And cast on her complacent eyes ; 

Not with that feeling of surprise 

Such creatures fain are wont to show, 
When first the human form they know ; 
Fast scampering off like fleetest hind, 
That almost leaves the wind behind; 
But, inly feeling there no harm, 

Was held by some celestial charm — 
Made conscious of its course by heaven, 
At once submitted to be driven 

Quite home, and udders drained, became 
Domesticated, kind and tame.’ 


Situ, from very incontinence of rhyme, bursts often from the bonds of blank 


verse into little bits of song, which are extremely unique. 


Thus after a description 


in long lines, of the hunter ‘ seeking to find the fatted ’coon,’ we are favored with the 


annexed brace of verses in quite another ‘ style :’ 


‘But, should there come a snow so deep, 
The nimble deer can’t run, 


Then, girding on his snowy shoe, 
The huntsman with his gun, 


Walks all unsinking careless on 
The summits of the heaps, 

And overtakes, and shoots him down, 
While struggling in the deeps.’ 


We take our present.leave of Smrru and his poem, with this parting advice: 
‘Don’t for mercy’s sake write any more such stuff as that of which your big book is 


made up — don’t! 


You have not the first idea of poetry ; nor is there a single line 


in the whole compass of your book that rises above the dead level of your own com- 
mon-place, the commonest kind of common-place that we ever encountered. Take 
up the trade of a tinker or a cobbler; do any thing, in short, except stealing, for a 


living; but don’t write another line of what you call ‘ poetry.” Now Smiru, pon’t you 
’ * 


do it! 
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‘Poor Ricuarp’s ALmanac.’— We give the ensuing notice of a new enterprise by 
Mr. Doacaerrt, Jr., proprietor of the well-known ‘ City Directory ;’ and need only add 
to its expositions the remark, that we have seen several of the illustrations, which for 
delicacy and clearness we have never seen surpassed. The head of Franxiy, the 
house where he was born, and the ‘ Old South Church,’ Boston, in an especial man- 
ner will command general admiration. We have been permitted to examine some of 
the old copies of ‘ Poor Ricuarp’s Almanac,’ which Mr. Doceerrt obtained at such 
cost and labor, and enjoyed their perusal not a little. So quaint is the style of the 
homely common-sense maxims and advice, and so curiously are these interwoven in 


’ 


the interstices, as it were, of the calendar-pages, that we are not at all surprised that 
the ‘Almanac’ should have acquired so great a popularity ; and we have no doubt that 
in its republished form it will command a sale larger than it enjoyed on its first ap. 
pearance before the American people. Ep. KntcxeRpocksr. 


‘THe present is doubtless the only complete edition of the ‘ Poor Ricuarp’s ALmanac’ of Dr. 
FRANKLIN now in existence. The collection is the result of nearly four years’ research among 
the libraries of public institutions and private collections in the States of New-Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New-York, New-Jersey and Pennsylvania; 
and several of the numbers were only procurable at great cost, and even some were purchased 
with the proviso that they were to be returned, should the publisher be successful in obtaining 
duplicates. A complete copy of the Almanac had been pronounced by our indefatigable histo- 
rian, JAneD Sparks, as of doubtful existence, and the publisher is therefore most agreeably dis- 
appointed in being able to lay successively before the American public the entire numbers of 
this invaluable series, accompanied by an appropriate modern calendar, prepared under the di- 
rection of Professor Prercr, of Harvard University. 

‘The present number contains the editorial matter of Franxurn for the first three years, 1733, 
1734 and 1735, and the commencement of an autobiography of the Doctor, which, with the edi- 
torials and advice of Poor Ricuarp, will be continued from year to year, until both are comple- 
ted. The execution, typographical and illustrative, it is believed will meet the cordial appro- 
bation of the public. 

‘Perhaps no work in any degree similar to ‘Poor Ricwarp’s Almanac’ ever met with such 
universal popularity as that work. It was continued by FrankLIN twenty-six years, from 1733 
to 1758, inclusive, with a constantly enhanced circulation. It combined, in a most remarkable 
manner, entertainment and useful information. It was so generally read, that there was scarcely 
a.neighborhood in the whole province whose inhabitants permitted themselves to be unsup- 
plied with it: it was perused by the common people; and its terse and concentrated wisdom, 
its various learning and telling wit, obviated with such the necessity of having many other 
books. All the little spaces that occurred between the remarkable days in the calendar were 
filled with proverbial sentences, chiefly such as inculcated industry and frugality as the means 
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of procuring wealth, and thereby securing virtue; ‘for,’ said the author, ‘it is more difficult for 
a man in want to act honestly, than it is hard for anempty sack to stand upright.’ ‘These pro- 
verbs,’ continues FrANKLIN, in his autobiography, ‘which contained the wisdom of many ages 
and nations, I assembled and formed into a connected discourse, prefixed to the Almanac of 
1758, as the harangue of a wise old man to the people attending an auction. The bringing all 
these scattered counsels thus into a focus enabled them to make greater impression. The piece 
being universally approved, was copied in all the newspapers of the American continent; re- 
printed in Britain on a large sheet of paper, to be stuck up in houses. Two translations were 
made of it in France, and great numbers bought by the clergy and gentry, to distribute gratis 
among their poor parishoners and tenants. In Pennsylvania, as it discouraged useless expense 
in foreign superfiuities, some thought it had its share of influence in producing that growing 
plenty of money, which was observable for several years after its publication.’ 

‘Few compositions in any language have been so widely read as this summary prefixed to 
the Almanac of 1758. It was three times translated into the French before 1800, and in 1823 an 
edition in modern Greek appeared from the press of Dipor at Paris. 

‘It would be a curious thing, were it possible, to trace the influence of the sound common 
sense, the homely wisdom, of the frugal maxims of Poor RicHarp upon the early inhabitants 
of these States. Running along down the carefully-scanned ‘ weather-columns’ of the Alma- 
nac, and intermingling with ‘Apogee,’ ‘Expect much rain about these days,’ and the like, came un- 
expectedly upon the reader these lessons of wisdom, sinking directly into the mind or the 
heart, remaining there indelibly, and associated perhaps in the minds of thousands with the 
very days of the month along which they ran, and the especial seasons when the Almanac was 
consulted. Whocan tell how many thousands have been brought to a keen sense and appre- 
ciation of the necessity of personal exertion in the little couplet: 


‘He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.’ 


These maxims, too, have been the fruitful source of other collateral sayings, which have ex- 
ercised a borrowed influence for good upon all readers. Thus the above couplet was no doubt 
the father of the saying ‘ When I say, Go, boys, and do athing, half the time it isn’t done; but 
when I go forward myself, and say, Come, boys, and do it, the thing is done at once.’ No one 
understood the influence of terms with ideas to them better than Dr. Frank iin. 

‘It has been alleged that some of Poor Ricwarp’s maxims have had a tendency to make the 
reader of them, supposing him to have followed them, penurious and close-fisted ; that if all his 
readers followed his inculcations of saving pennies, for example, there would be no trade, and 
that the community would be resolved into a community of misers. But such objectors should 
remember that in the infancy of the country, when nearly every body was poor, getting and 
saving were cardinal virtues; and not a little influence, we may well suppose, was exerted, as 
FRANKLIN himself modestly hints, in making money more plenty in those times that tried not 
only the souls but the bodies of our ancestors. Many a poor man, thinking with Ricuarp that 
‘An egg to-day is better than a hen to-morrow,’ has felt how much more forcibly was the incul- 
cation against ‘risking the chances’ conveyed, than by the equally common saying, that ‘A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush,’ 

‘The great eagerness with which ‘Poor Ricnarp’s ALMaNAc’ was sought for in its day— 
three or four large editions a-year being frequently demanded by the comparatively few rea- 
ders of that period — and the fact that there is not a single copy of the work in any of our his- 
torical societies, the Cambridge Library, Boston Atheneum, and other the like institutions, 
have induced the publisher to bring the work before the public, so that its wisdom, its learn- 
ing, its wit, its homely common sense, may again become familiar to the people whose better 
character they have contributed, not perhaps remotely, to form.’ 


We understand that in the republication no expense will be spared to have the types, 
paper, printing, engravings, etc., of the first order of excellence. We bespeak for the 
enterprise the favor of the American public. It will then ‘be in evidence’ that we 
do not wholly disregard the ‘ancient land-marks’ of virtue, temperance, and fru- 
gality. 
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Tue Grave or Rosin Hoop. — We are indebted to an old and esteemed friend 
and correspondent, Hon. Winuiam W. Campse .t, for the following interesting local 
account of the Priory of Kirklees, near Huddersfield, England, and one of its most 
distinguished attractions, the Grave of Robin Hood. ‘The engraving which accom- 
companies this is from a drawing by a young southerner, made at the request of Mr. 
CampseELL, expressly for the KnicKERBOCKER: 


‘Ar the distance of about six miles from the town of Huddersfield, in the very 
centre of a densely-populated manufacturing district, is to be found all that remains 
of the Priory of Kirklees, famous as the burial place of the most renowned of the 
heroes of English Historical Romance, Rosin Hoop; and truly, if sylvan seclusion 
and scenery of the most romantic beauty can give fitness to a tradition time-worn and 
honored, then is that which marks out Kirklees as the resting-place of the gentle 
Rosin indeed an apt and happy one; for notwithstanding its proximity to those levia- 
than establishments in which is manufactured clothing for a world, it would seem as 
if the very genius of progress had paused in respect before the outlaw’s grave, having 
forborne to brush away the dew-drops from the grass, or to disturb the sylvan solitude 
where the darkening elms and sombre yews wave their branches like funeral plumes 
over his tomb. ‘This interesting relic occupies an elevated situation at the western 
extremity of a noble terrace, winding round the brow of a hill overlooking the beauti- 
ful vale of Calder, where the long and broad avenues of oak and elm still stretch 
away into solitudes so unbroken that were it not for the evident care taken to fence 
out man, the destroyer, one might be disposed to question whether human feet had trod 
those glades since the bereaved band returned with sad looks and solemn tread from 
depositing the body of their beloved leader in its lonely resting-place ; and although 
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the shrill whistle of the locomotive does occasionally awaken the echoes of the valley, 
the iron monster preserves a respectful distance from the hallowed spot. 

‘The grave is guarded by an iron-railing, and although the stone which originally 
covered it was removed in consequence of portions having been broken and carried 
off as relics by visitors, the inscription upon it is copied on the present stone: it is as 
follows : 

‘Hear undernead dis laitl stain 

].az Roserp, Earl of HUNTINGTON; 

Ner arcir yer az hie sa geud, 

An pipl Kaulé im Rosin HeEvp, 

Sic Utlawz as hi an iz men 

Vil England never si agen.’ — Obiit 24 Kal. Dekembris,1247. 

‘ From the commanding height of the terrace is seen the silvery Calder sweeping 
in mazy majesty through ‘umbrageous woods, pleasant meadows, and fair pastures, 
while in the extreme distance the horizon is bounded by the dark fissured sides of the 
hills of Blackstone Edge, stupendous walls of nature’s rearing, to guard an amphitheatre 
of verdant beauty. Seen at sunrise from hence, those hills are crested by a coronal 
of golden rays; at noontide the day-god appears to be bathing in a sea of glory as 
his face is reflected in the waters of the Calder; while at eventide he appears to re- 
treat behind the hills, through his palace of clouds, clothed in a mantle of rosy light. 
But who can describe the soft beauty of a moonlit scene from this eminence, as seen 
and felt in the balmy air of an English autumn evening, with the soft feeling of re- 
pose which it induces in the spectator, to catch glimpses of the distant Jandscape 
through the trees with their embrowned foliage : to mark the flashing lines of silver 
which ever and anon light up the quiet flowing river; to list to the voices of night as 
they sound in the rising breeze, sweeping through the avenues and joining in concert 
with the louder roar of the rushing weirs in the river below. ‘These are indeed en- 
joyments full of rapturous feeling for the poetic mind. 

‘ Leaving the grave by the path over the park, the traveller finds himself at the side 
of a bubbling brook which meanders complainingly through the grounds from west to 
east, and finally empties itself into the river Calder. Crowning the slope which de- 
scends somewhat abruptly to this stream, which still retains the name of ‘ Nun’s 
Brook,’ there is a fine avenue of beeches, which was no doubt intended to give shelter 
and shade to those sisters of the house who should seek in its long-drawn vista a place 
of meditation ; and there is no question that the margin of the brook was frequently 
trod by them for a similarly holy purpose. ‘There is a narrow bridge that crosses the 
stream, which gives access to what was once the gate-way of the Priory, although it 
now leads only to certain furm buildings and offices attached to the modern Hall, 
which was built in the reign of James the First out of the materials of the old Priory, 
and stands in the Park above. 

‘An engraving of the Priory ruins in Srukexy’s Itinerary shows that at that time 
a large gate-way, with corner turrets, of fine character was still standing; but this 
has disappeared, and nothing of the kind is now left standing except a Jow postern 
with its moulded stone jambs and door of oak studded with large headed nails. 

‘The lodge or gate-house is in excellent preservation,.and is on several accounts 
one of the most interesting portions of the buildings. It is not of large dimensions, 
but the thickness of its walls, its windows of extremely narrow lights, divided by mul- 
lions, and two timber gables, one of them weil carved, and both in excellent preser- 
vation, give unmistakeable evidence of its having formed an original portion of the 
Priory. 
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‘It isin a chamber closet of this gate-house that tradition declares Rosin Hoop 
to have expired. The chamber in which it is said the Outlaw drew his last breath is 
of small dimensions, and the window is still pointed out through which his trusty 
friend and follower LirtLesoun, at his master’s request, shot an arrow, to mark by 
its fall the place of his grave ; and verily it was no unnerved arm that drew the bow- 
string which could send an arrow that distance, for but few in these days could so 
shoot. 

‘No one can contemplate the situation of this ancient Priory, nestling in a shel- 
tered hollow upon the margin of a fair brook, in whose clear waters its turrets were 
reflected, and surrounded by forest-clothed hills, without acknowledging the truth of 
the traditionary axiom which attributed to the clerical fathers of England an exquisite 
iaste and fine appreciation of the beautiful in their choice of conventual sites.’ 

From our boyhood the career of Rosin Eloop, and the deeds of his trusty Lirrir- 
Joun and his ‘merry men,’ have possessed for us a wonderfyl attraction, which was 
not a little heightened by the introduction by Scorr of the account of the exploits of 
the outlaws in Sherwood Forest, in ‘Ivanhoe,’ one of the most delightful sylvan pic- 
tures ever painted by the hand of that great master. 


Gossip with Reapers anp Corresronpents.— Mayhap the following ‘Scattered 
Leaves from the Journal of an Office- See ker at Washington,’ which were picked 
up by a friend on Pennsylvania Avenue, will convey an useful lesson to some one of 


our readers: 





‘Monpay.— Dressed in my sable suit, 1 walked up to the Department; found at least 
thirty promising and promised; old, middle-aged, and young men, walking, sitting, or standing 
in the hopeful expectation of beholding the countenance of the Secretary, and receiving their 
immediate appointments. Was told by the messenger that my chance for seeing that august 
personage was worse than uncertain; was advised to call again, and then 1 might, perhaps, 
stand a betterchance. Left the Department somewhat wiser than | had entered it. 

‘ Monpay, P. M.— While walking leisurely homeward, I was accosted by a fellow-pedestrian, 
and invited to take a glass of wine with him. Accepted his polite offer, and stepped in with him 
at ——.’s hotel. At the door he met several of his acquaintances,whom he included in his invi- 
tation. Went to the bar-room and took a glassof wine. Was asked to take another — declined ; 
not so, however, the remaining invited guests. When all had finished, my new friend -put his 
hand in his pocket for some money to settle the publican’s account. After feeling in every cor- 
ner, he pulled out his— long fingers, with the exclamation: ‘By Georer! I have left my money 
in my other trowser’s pocket!’ And, addressing himself to each of his companions for a loan, 
he was told by them, individually and collectively, ‘ that they had nothing about their persons 
but large bills.’ Bills ‘to pay,’ thought 1; but what I said was ‘nothing to nobody.’ I found 
that J was in for it; and so, to bring the matter toa close, I pulled out a gold piece and paid for 
the whole. I did not quite relish this mode of ‘treat’-ment, and called them (sotto voce, of course,) 
knights of the golden fleece; and without re-treating, left them. 

‘MonDay Eventna.—Dined: after which I retired to my room and examined the state of my 
finances. Found that owing to several bill-ious attacks, they had become very much reduced. 
Consoled myself with the hope of presently getting some nourishing pap from our dear and 
common uncle SAMUEL, at whose table many a weak feliow has been sumptuously fed. 

‘ Turspay. — Made up my mind to move into a boarding-house. Went in quest of one. Found 
one at last, which I thought might suit for the present. Agreed to pay five dollars a week, and 
although an attic room, it was understood that it should not be at-‘ T1cK.’ 

‘Turspay Nicut.—Supped and wenttobed. Hada frightfuldream. Methought that some 
scores of spirits were dancing around my bed,an. playing a species of shuttlecock with their heads 
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which they carried in their hands. Their eyes were all fixed on me, with such an unnatural 
glare that cold perspiration oozed from every pore of my shivering body. In this amusement 
they had indulged for some time, when one of them approached my bed and held his head close 
to my face. I could see that there was an inscription on its brow; and curiosity getting the 
better of my fears, I looked at it more attentively, and read : 


” 


‘ Fourteen hundred dollar clerk ! 


‘No sooner had I gazed on these words than the spirit drew suddenly back, pitched his head 


I awoke ! 





into my face, and 

‘It was some time before I recovered from the astonishment and terror into which this strange 
dream had thrown me; but when | began to reflect on its application, ] thought that the whole 
was nothing but a spiritual intimation that I should obtain a fourteen hundred dollar clerkship. 

‘Nihil scriptum miraculi causa.’ 

P. S. No clerkship yet: money almost gone.’ 

Outver Wenpett Homes, who touches nothing that he does not ornament, was 
called upon by Ex-President TyLer, at the recent anniversary meeting of the Pitts- 
field (Mass.) ‘ Young Ladies’ Institute,’ to address the pupils, and after a few charac- 
teristically felicitous remarks, took from his pocket a scrap of paper, which he had 
‘kept artfully concealed upon his person,’ and read a brief but admirable little poem, 
from which we take these charming lines: 

‘O, my sweet sisters! (let me steal the name 
Nearest to love and most remote trom blame,) 
How brief an hour of fellowship ensures 
The heart’s best homage at a shrine like yours! 


As o’er your band our kindling glances fall, 
It seems a life-time that we ’ve known you all. 


Yes, in each face where youthful graces blend, 
Our partial memory still revives a friend; 

The forms once loved, the features once adored, 
In her new picture Nature has restored ; 

Those golden ringlets, rippling as they flow, 

We wreathed with blossoms many a year ago; 
Seasons have wasted, but, remembered yet, 
There gleams the lily through those braids of jet; 
Cheeks that have faded, worn by slow decay, 
Have caught new blushes from the morning’s ray; 
That simple riband, crossed upon the breast, 
Wakes a poor heart that throbbed itself to rest; 
Ay, thus she wore it; tell me not she died, 

With that fair phantom floating at my side! 

’T is as of old; why ask the vision’s name ? 

All, to the white robe’s folding, is the same; 

And there, unconscious of a hundred snows, 

On that soft bosom burns the self-same rose. 

Ah, dear illusion! how thy magic power 

Works with two charms: a maiden and a flower! 


~ 


Then blame me not if, lost in Memory’s dream, 

I cheat your hopes of some expansive theme ; 
When the pale star-light fills the evening dim, 

A misty mantle folds our river’s brim ; 

In those white wreaths how oft the wanderer sees 
Half real shapes, the play-things of the breeze, 
While every image in the darkening tide 

Fades from its breast, unformed or undescried. 


Thus while I stand amid your starry train, 
My gathering fancies turn to mist again ; 
O’er time's dark wave aérial shadows play, 
But all the living landscape melts away !’ 


Apropos of Pittsfield, that pleasant village, upon which we looked down, with some 


good Hancock Shaker friends, one glorious June afternoon, from the top ~* one of the 
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blue mountains that environ her: they have been having a superb cattle-show and 
fair there, which would we had ‘ been there to see.’ Dr. Hotmes, now turned to a 
cultivator of rich paternal acres in the neighborhood, was there, and was placed upon 


the committee to report on ploughs and ploughing! He felt somewhat awkward 
under his new honors ; but let him define his own position : 


‘Tue inhabitants of our cities who frequently visit the country during the fine season, would 
find themselves quite at a loss if an overstrained politeness should place them in this position. 
Imagine a trader or a professional man from the capital of the State unexpectedly called upon 
to act in rural matters. Plough-shares are to him shares that pay no dividends. A coulter, he 
eee has something to do with a horse. His notions of stock were obtained in Faneuil- 
Hall market, where the cattle look funnily enough, to be sure, compared with the living origi- 
nals. He knows, it is true, that there is a difference in cattle, and would tell you that he pre- 
fers the sirloin breed to all others. His children are equally unenlightened. They know no 
more of the poultry-yard than what they have learned by having the chicken-pox and playing 
on a Turkey-carpet. Their small amount of knowledge of wool-growing is lam(b)entable. 
The history of one of these summer visitors shows that his rural education must be very im- 
perfect. He no sooner establishes himself than he commences a series of experiments. He 
tries to drain a marsh, but only succeeds in draining hix own pockets; he offers to pay for 
having a compost heap carted off, but is informed that it consists of corn and potatoes in an 
unfinished state. He sows abundantly, but reaps little or nothing, except with the implement 
he uses in shaving; a process which is frequently performed for him by other people, though 
he pays no barber’s bill. He builds a wire fence and paints it green, so that nobody can see it; 
but he forgets to order a pair of spectacles a-piece for his cows, who, taking offence at some- 
thing else, take his fence in addition, and make an invisible one of it, sure enough, in no time. 
And finally, having bought a machine to chop fodder, which chops off a good slice of his divi- 
dends and two or three children’s fingers, he concludes that, instead of cutting feed, he will cut 
farming, and so sells out to one of your plain, practical farmers.’ 


A fine poetical tribute to the plough and the labors of the husbandman preceded 
the awards to the successful competitors. We have space but for a single beautifu 
apostrophe : 

‘O, Gracious Mother! whose benignant breast 
Wakes us to life and lulls us all to rest, 
How thy sweet features, kind to every clime, 
Mock with their smile the wrinkled front of Time ! 
We stain thy flowers—they blossom o’er the dead; 
We rend thy bosom, and it gives us bread ; 
O’er the red field that trampling strife has torn 
Waves the green plumage of thy tasselled corn ; 


Our maddening conflicts scar thy fairest plain, 
Still thy soft answer is the growing grain.’ 


* More of this cannot we now report. .. . THe reader’s waist-bands may have 
‘suffered some’ under the orthographical inflictions of ‘Cuawis YELLowPLusn.’ 
What will he say to the following bona-fide extract from a letter received by a Hart- 
ford flour-merchant recently from a miller in the interior? 


*‘ The barls of flower ar a choiys artical — remit the proseeds to me amegiate on A rival.’ 


Query: who is that ‘rival’ on whom he wishes the ‘ proseeds’ to be remitted 
‘amegiate?” . . . Tue bone of Wuirriexn’s right arm, that eloquent arm, so often 
raised to enforce the burning thoughts of which it was the obedient minister, has re- 
cently been sent back from England to a clergyman in Newburyport, whence it was 
stolen many years since. Think of this for a moment, reader, as you look at your 
own right arm, while its ‘ bones are moistened with marrow.’ Ah! ‘ we know what 
we are, but not that which we shall be!’ . . .. Very peculiar is the ‘ piled-up’ style 
of far-western eloquence. Who was it, speaking from the stump not long since of 
Austria, and her treatment of the Hungarians, said: ‘ There ’s Austria, with her head 
and ears erect like a geese! The cry of Freedom, rousing the coiled-up sassengers 
of Bologna, encompasses her with the links of liberty! The despot of Prussia turns 
Prussian-blue at his fate, and Austria gapes in dismay at the howl that tells of the 
approaching knife that is raised to wrench her apart at the hinges! Hungary has 
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snatched the burning brand of regeneration from the hands of timid posterity, and 
planted it deep in the bowels of the futur’! Let it grow! .. . Ir we had been 
asked to make our ‘solemn ’davy’ that the following brief notice of an excellent 
work, written and ‘ entyped’ more than three months ago, had appeared in the Knick- 
ERBOCKER, we should have answered, as poor Power used to say, ‘ in the negative, 
that it had” But until now it has n’t, it would seem, albeit it was in type, and we 
had read and corrected a proof of the same: ‘ The American Angler’s Guide’ is the 
title of a very superior work upon the themes whereof it authentically treats. It is 
from the pen, as we learn, of Mr. Joun J. Brown, of the ‘ Angler’s Dépot’ in Fulton- 
street, a practical man, who ‘ knows whereof he writes and writes whereof he knows, 
in all matters connected with successful angling. Numerous faithful illustrations 
give to the reader representations of all the principal fish in American waters, as well 
as of the different modes and means of ‘ wiling the finny prey.’ The volume is ad- 
mirably printed, upon good paper, and the whole is most creditable, alike to the 
author and the enterprising publishers, Messrs. H. Lonc anp Brotuer. . . . YounG 
ladies, a piece of pleasant information for you, with our best regards: HaLLowe., 
in his ‘ Vernacular Customs,’ a recent English work, gives a way whereby ‘ To tell 
who is to be your Husband’ ‘The modus-operandi seems so very feasible that we 
hope some of our fair readers will give the experiment a trial : 
‘Take a St. THomas’s onion, pare it, and lay it ona clean handkerchief under your pillow 
put ona clean smock ; and as you lie down, lay your arms abroad, and say these words: 


. 


Goop St. THomas do me right. 

And bring me to my love this night, 
That I may view him inthe face, 
Andin myarms may him embrace.’ 


‘Then, lying on your back with your arms abroad, go to sleep as soon as you can, and in your 
first sleep you shall dream of him who is to be your husband, and he will come and offer to kiss 
you; do not hinder him, but catch him in your arms, and strive to hold him, for that is he. This 
I have tried, and it was proved true. Yet I have another pretty way for a maid to know her 
sweet-heart, which is as follows: Take a summer apple of the best fruit, stick pins close into 
the apple to the head, and as you stick them take notice which of them is the middlemost, and 
give it what name you fancy ; put it into the left hand glove, and lay it under your pillow on 
Saturday night, after thou gettest into bed, then clap thy hands together and say these words : 


‘Ir thou be he that must have2me 
be thy wedded bride 
Make no delay, but come away, 
This night to my bed-side.’ 


And anon he that is to be thy husband will be made visible unto thee.’ 

A more stupid ‘correction’ could not conveniently be made than was accomplished 
in the revise-proof of the sheet containing the lines entitled ‘ The Blacksmith,’ 
in our Jast number. Our correspondent must hold us scatheless. We were almost 
as chagrined as himself at encountering too late the ridiculous ‘correction.’ The 
proof-reader, unable to find the ‘ written word’ in the dictionary embodied in Conner’s 
‘Treasury of Useful Knowledge,’ concluded to assuage ‘swage,’ and clip the term 
at that. But hear our justly-aggrieved friend : 

‘MonsrEur Louis Gay Lorp: You make me ver seek! I av no stomak for eat my break- 
fast. I write un leetel poem of De Blacksmidt, and send him to you. Eh bien: dis morn I ope 
de ‘ KnicK-Bock.,’ an I say, ‘Ah ha! he have print my leetle poem!’ So I read him all over 
to find de typograf mistak’, and I no find him. Buf! find mon ami, de Eprror, he make de grand 
faux par. 

‘I write dat de smith ‘swage’ de iron; but Monsieur CLark he turn him to ’suage! Dam! 
Dis you call de abbreviation for ‘assuage,’ eh? And so you make what de other poet cali one 
‘ludicrous perversion of de author's meaning !’ 

‘Ilook in Dr. Jonson big book, and I find, ‘Swace: to soften: to mitigate :’ and I look in 
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WEBeTarE, and I find, ‘Sw ace: to soften: to mitigate ;’ and all de blacksmit, and de machin’ 
man, and de metal-worker, he know ver well what ‘swage’ mean; dat he is de word by him- 
self; w’at you call in dis contree de entire swine; and he is no other word wid his head cut off. 

‘So I know I am not asleep, and de Eprror have make de Jupy of himself. Same times he 
make me ver seek; moré as no medicine but ‘ Tempus’ can assuage. 

‘I say, when you put de asto swage, you make von ass of yourself; and so I have you on de 
hip. ‘I remain, 

‘De sour man wid de sweet name, 


— ‘J. Hongeywett.’ 
Tuese timely ‘Lines to a Cluster of Autumn Flowers’ reach us from their author, 


Mr. J. CLemenrt, editor of a well-supplied weekly sheet, the ‘Western Literary Mes- 
senger, printed at Buffalo, in this state : 


Lone children of the sylvan shade ! , Yet, though unprized, unknown your worth, 
Born with the frost of autumn chill, And passing brief your hermit reign, 
Your virgin blossoms soon must fade, | To Wispom’s hand you owe your birth, 
Your dirge be sung by yon sad rill. Which never fashions aught in vain. 
Unseen by human eye, ye came ; | The fragrance that ye send abroad, 
Ye flourish, to the world unknown; Like incense sweet of secret prayer, 
And, perishing, shall leave no name, | Is scattered by an unseen Gop, 
No blessing, which the world will own. And blessings o’er the earth may bear. 


A conGeniAL friend and esteemed correspondent writes us: ‘ Are there any jokes 
like those perpetrated by little children? ‘The other day a train of cars was starting. 
My friend's qnick-eyed boy exclaimed: ‘ Pa, there goes a house! Is there nota 
moral in it?) Issac Newron’s daughter was last week teaching her little brother his 
Sunday lesson. The topic related to martyrdom. ‘CuHariey, do you know what a 
martyr is?” ‘No, Sis, but I know tomatoes! . .. One thing we especially like to 
see — ‘ par la gauche ;’ and that is, a man at a circus, amidst the resounding laughter 
of children, looking round upon his big acquaintances, to ascertain from their exam- 
ple whether it is not infra. dig. to be pleased, and smiling only by the card. Scourge 
us such traitors to nature! 


‘He was good, and he was bold, 
And full of mirth as he could hold,’ 


could never have been written of such an ass. . . . ‘Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fish- 
ing of the United States’ is very cordially received in England. The London ‘ News’ 
weekly journal remarks: ‘ Sport has its heroes as well as science. Humsotpr gave 
to the learned of the two continents much that was new of South American moun- 
tain and river, of volcano and primeval forest ; and what the scientific Prussian has 
effected for the geozraphical and geological, the English sportsman has done for the 
piscatorial world. Mr. Hersert is the Humsoipr of North-American fish and 
fishing.’ . . . Lavcnep much at breakfast this morning, while reading the ‘Tribune 
daily journal, at an incident mentioned in a Jetter from the Council Bluffs, describing 
the kind of influence exerted on the red men in that region. The writer was going to 
see the missionary of that station, when he met two little Indian boys, with bow and 


, 


arrows in hand: ‘ [ow de do? how de do?’ said they: the traveller answered: ‘ How 
do you do” * To which thus then’ the boys: ‘ How de do? how de do, you dam rascal !” 
They passed on quietly, being totally ignorant of the import of the limited vocabu- 
lary of English which they had acquired from the people who occasionally frequent 
their country! ... Tere has come among us, reader, within the last three weeks, 


a right clever young poet, from the other side of the water, Wittiam P. Muicuinock 
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by name, one of the talented band who surrounded their much-loved chief, the gifted 
Cuarves Gavan Dury, in the columns of the ‘Irish Nation’ newspaper. 
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We have 


received from the hands of Mr. Muncurnock (a not-easily-to-be-pronounced name at 
first, but possessing an-at-length-to-be-overcome quality) several of his effusions, some 


grave, others humorous, but all evincing a high order of spirit and execution. 
reader will encounter two or three of them in the present pages. 


The 
In introducing the 


following, it may not be amiss to premise, that to be ‘ lorded’ is to be ‘ inebriated,’ 
‘ boozy,’ ‘ tight,’ ‘ intoxicated,’ ‘ swipes’d,’ or whatsoever else may designate a man as 


‘drunk as a lord:’ 


Che Borved 


LIAM P. MY 


_ = ae 
FYTTE H FIRS 


in my fortune’s golden heyday, 
In the spring-time of the year, 
Loved I well a beauteous lady, 
Who since acted very queer: 
I was then euch a ‘ good fellow?’ 
Lots of chinking gold I had; 
Every evening I waxed mellow, 
Every morning I waxed sad ; 
Every jovial red-faced swiper 
Unto me his court would pay, 
For they knew [’d pay the piper, 
And the knowledge made them gay; 
While my full purse they did handle, 
With a magic new to me, 
They would make one tallow candle 
On my vision flare like three ! 


@ 


But one night they named a creature 
Who was passing rich and young; 
Praised her angel-cast of feature, 
Praised the way she played and sung; 
Praised her sweet lips —their position, 
With the ivory between; 
Talked of ‘union in partition’ — 
W hat the Devil did they mean ? 
Oh! my heart with love was swellizg, 
And my hot cheek colored high, 
As my wild mates named her dwelling, 
With fierce winkings of the eye; 
Where with pleasure they'd resort all, 
For their hearts too felt Love's flame, 
But that mortal to her portal 
After sunset never came, 


‘ Jolly mortals, fill your glasses,’ 
Hark! that younker’s carol gay: 
‘In a brimmer toast the lasses, 
We have still some hours till day. 
As the day-time is the right time 
On our worldly cares to think, 
So the night time is the bright time, 
And the fittest time to drink |’ 
Vain the lute, the burdened cheres, 
When the heart is sad within ; 
Vain the rosy wine before us, 
Vain the merry festal din; 
Vain the polka’s bounding measure, 
Vain the youthful poet's lay, 
Vain the lamp-lit halls of pleasure, 
When the heart is far away. 





Early, 


In Love’s novel feeling spurning, 
More of bumpers strong and sweet, 
From my joyous co-mates turning, 
Out | staggered to the Street; 
Where all’round me, after drinking, 
A most wond’rous change | found; 
All things seemed unto my thinking 
In a wild dance spinning ’round. 


FYTTE THE SECOND. 
'T was the houses first began it, 

Then the flag-ways, while on high 
Every brightly-blazing planet 

Ran and wriggled through the sky : 
I was trying to count their number, 

And | laughed with sudden glee, 
As I reeled to earth, where slumber 

Deep and sweet stole over me. 
Felt 1 next a hand’s rough shaking, 

Heard | then a well-known voice: ~4 
‘Rouse thee, Jenxins! for thy waking 

Waits the maiden of thy choice. | 
Thou art in her mansion splendid : 

See! she cometh like a bride, 
By her handmaids fair attended ; 

Lo! she sitteth at thy side!’ 


Heard I then, with great heart-flutter, 
A soft rustling, as of silk, 
And a voice that low did mutter 
Words like ‘spooney’ and like ‘bilk.’ 
Up I gazed, and saw above me 
Her bright face and witching eyne, 
Whose mute eloquence said ‘ Love me,’ 
As they downward looked on mine. 
Felt I then her taper finger 
Touching mine with pressure light, 
While she said: * Love, why dost linger 
From my happy feast to night? 
See! thy merry mates before thee 
To the loaded table move; 
Drink this bumper, ’t will restore thee, 
if you drink to her you love.’ 


After slumber, slightly reeling, 
Down I sat me at the board; 
Gazed aloft from floor to ceiling, 
Then on her whom I adored, 
Over lobster, over widgeon, 
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She the rosy wine did quaff, | To the winds I flung religion 
While whene'er she named me ‘pigeon’ | Ere | left, and wished bad luck 

Loud my merry mates did laugh. To the dame whose tongue lisped ‘pigeon’ 
Waxed the fun all ‘fast and furious,’ When its proper word was ‘pluck.’ 

Called I loud for cards and dice : | Cursed I then the rooks that fleece men 
Oh! 't was passing strange and curious Under cover of the night, 

That they brought them ina trice! | While the hateful curs, policemen, 

Near me muttered ‘ Sarved you right !’ 


I was diddled ; soI quarrelled, | Plucked completely, bare and needy, 
As 1’d nothing more to lose; Now I wander through the street, 
Talked of pistols double-barrelled, | Ina thread-bare suit, and seedy, 
That I never meant to use ; Cut by all the friends I greet ; 
Flung I then a huge decanter | Save an Uncre, tender creature! 
At my peerless lady’s head, Who from home goes seldom out, 
Who with quickness, straight, instanter, But on suffering human nature 
To the bridewell had me led. \ Rains down bounty from a ‘ spout!’ 


Many a thoughtless, dissolute, debauched young heir to hereditary wealth, in this 
very metropolis, will the town-reader call to mind, of whose career and its result the 
foregoing lines are only too truthful an exponent. Ridiculous as is the picture, it con- 
veys a sad and (rightly-pondered) a useful lesson. . . . Tne subject of ‘Intermu- 
ral Interments’ is exciting great attention in London; and the proper authorities will 
soon resolve, it is stated, that no more interments shall be permitted to take place within 
the limits of the metropolis. Hundreds of able pens have pointed out the dreadful 
consequences to the public health of the over-crowded church-yards; chureh-yards 
so full, that whenever a new tenant is about to take his place in a city cemetery the 
sexton goes before with his iron auger, his grave-taster, and finds the farthest-removed 
top-man upon whose remains‘ yet green in earth’ he may deposite his mortal burthen. 
Puncu, in an article which if not from the pen of Carty e is certainly in the best 
vein of Dovcias Jerroup, treats this momentous subject in a vein of the most pun- 
gent satire. We segregate a few passages: 


‘Tae citizen, whose chamber-window opens upon a grave-yard, sleeping and waking, is a 
mark for his enemy, whose unconscious particles are fighting, millions strong, in the domestic 
atmosphere of the breathing man; killing him quietly, but surely—very surely. Every night 
the enemy’s millions are attacking him under his tester, destroying the roses in his wife’s 
cheeks, and making yellow the baby. Why should the dead be made mischievous? The 
thought of it must be the longest nail in a good man’s coffin. Why, when man has turned his 
face to the wall; that wall, where eternal sky-light comes through upon him; why should he be 
made, in the clay, to turn again, and, without his will or knowledge, carry on an exterminating 
war ugainst those he has left behind him? Our London church-yards, in the London clay re- 
moved from London chambers, breed clouds of poisonous things, devouring as locusts. We 
may rotsee them; we may not, by the aid of the best microscope, read their veined wings and 
count one by one their organs of destruction. The more the pity; otherwise we had never 
endured them. Their worst evil has been in their invisibility. They have carried mortality 
down tke throats of men, and destroyed unseen. . . . Family graves are opened; the dead 
are to have kindred followers. Widow would rejoin husband, widower would rest with some- 
time wife. Itis very touching; there is natural religion, pathos inthe wish. And so we pile the 
London clay, layer upon layer; pile it up, until the noon-day sun, scorching the crust of earth, 
makes hot the very coffin-plate. The pompous dead man of Saturday last, needing full room 
for his ful] length, turns out, or crushes into abominable flatness, the withered fellow beneath 
him, who, to be sure, may have done his full work of mischief in the grave ; having given off 
his contribution of poison; having duly paid his subscription to the fund, the floating fund, of 
miasma, that from rich London clay contaminates the London living. Can a man, ought a 
man, to die at peace, knowing that he has sternly willed to be so bestowed that the sun may 
breed in him a mortal pestilence to his neighbors?—that he may have, in a clayey sense, a 
speedy resurrection of himself in noxious vapors, taking mortal possession of the lungs of the 
living? It seems that, in a while, and London church-yards are to receive no further contribu- 
tions of London clay. It gives one a glow to believe that churchmen are resolved upon this. 
A London church-yard will soon cease to intrude upon our daily life its ghastly impertinence. 
The Germans call a church-yard ‘Gop’s Field;’ a beautiful name, suggestive of hopeful 
thoughts. So we should ever be taught to see it—to think it. Gop’s Field, sown with human 
seed, at The Sound to burst and germinate, and take upon it immortal loveliness.’ 


We hope the example of London will not be lost upon the authorities of this vast 
metropolis. Many of our city church-yards are overflowing, giving serious cause of 
complaint, and endangering the public health in every near vicinity of such deposito- 
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ries of thedead. . . . Tne statute of limitations in law has certain exceptions, among 
which is this, that the statute never applies to a claim or demand of the state, which 
in England is expressed by the maxim, ‘ Nullum tempus occurrit Regi, or among us 
republicans, ‘Nullum tempus occurrit Respublice.’ When the news arrived in this 
country of the birth of Vicronria’s first child, a discussion arose among some lawyers as 
to the proper time, etc., some one saying, ‘ Why, she hasn't been married six months ? 
‘Pooh ! pooh !’ said one ; ‘ you know, ‘Nullum tempus occurrit Regine !"* . . . AN 
esteemed friend furnishes us with the annexed translation of a beautiful passage from 


the Spanish of CaLperon: 
‘ PreseRvER of the world, 
Of gods and men the pride, 
Sweet Virtue! be my guide; 
If thou be not our guiding-star, 
Amid this life’s incessant war, 
For me there is no rest!’ 


‘So ‘ they’ have the assurance to complain, do they,’ writes a correspondent, ‘ of 
your clerical items? You have not come up to the reality by ‘ upward of a good deal 
if not more.’ A friend of mine not long since heard one say that Samson, with the 


jaw-bone of an ass, put a thousand men to the ‘ pint of the bagnet !’— and I myself 


heard the same reverend gentleman say that Davip had Ursau marched up to the 
cannon’s mouth, where he was instantly killed! Not long since an old and highly 
respectable Episcopal clergyman, in an extemporaneous exposition, became so far col- 
loquial as to say very gravely: ‘ But, then, my friends, when you come to look for the 
Hoty Spirit you 'll find him among the missing!’ Fact.’ . . . Tar is not a bad 
story which is told of Lawyer G 





, of Allentown, Pennsylvania. He was en- 
gaged in trying a patent-right claim for the owner of a new machine for packing 
flour, and wound up by an argument ad hominem: ‘ Now, gentlemen of the jury, I 
ask you whether the inventor of this invaluable article does not deserve some remu- 
neration for so distinguished an addition to the aggregate of labor-saving machines ” 
You, Mr. R 
with the business, and I ask you whether the machine is not worth every cent charged 
for it?” The miller, thus appealed to, thought himself bound to answer, although he 
should ‘speak in meetin’.’ ‘ No,’ said he, ‘it ish n’t wort accent! I hat one of dem 
t’ings in my mill, and I would n’t have it pack ag’in for a hunterd tollars!’ G 





, addressing an old German miller in the jury-box, ‘ are acquainted 





took a non-suit. . . . THat was a curious burial-scene which took place lately in 
London. A man named Gornarp,a green-grocer, living in a street called East Lane, 
died of cholera. ‘The deceased had been remarkable for the attention and care be- 
stowed upon a favorite donkey, purchased by him twenty-six years ago. Such was 
his affection for his ‘ Moak,’ as he called him, that it was his practice on every Christ- 
mas day to give him the first cut of the plum-pudding, a treat which the animal 
seemed to enjoy, as he ate it with the greatest avidity, and washed it down with a 
pint of strong ale. Even on his death-bed Goruarp did not forget his favorite, for in 
his will he directed that the donkey should follow him to his grave as chief mourner ! 
This extraordinary request soon got wind in the neighborhood, and at the time ap- 
pointed for the funeral some thousands of persons assembled in the church-yard. The 
authorities connected with the church determined that such an unseemly exhibition 
should not be allowed; the friends in consequence determined only to lead the donkey 
as far as the end of East Lane. During this portion of the mournful procession the 
animal walked at the head of fourteen couples of mourners, with crape tied round its 
ears! So great was the crowd about the church that the aid of the pol'ce was obliged 
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to be called in to prevent some thousands from forcing their way into the house and 
church-yard after the corpse. Order was with some difficulty preserved, and the 
burial-service was performed by one of the curates at the door. Nothing could 
have added to the ridiculousness of this scene, unless the donkey had ‘ crowded the 
mourners’ by lifting up his voice in a sonorous bray, as they turned away (bowed 
down with hired sorrow) from the church-yard! . . . We hope we have few readers 
among parents who have been called to lay their little ones in the grave, who can 
read the following touching and beautiful lines without emotion. They are the lament 
of a bereaved father at the death, by a sad casualty, of three children in one night. 
We find the lines in a volume of * Irish Ballads,’ the much-esteemed gift of a friend: 
‘O, weep for one whose bitter wail 
Is poured upon the gale, 


Like the shrill bird that flutters nigh 
The nest where its crushed offspring lie ! 


‘ At midnight’s hour of silence deep, 
Sealed in their balmy sleep, 

Oh, crushing grief! oh, scathing blow! 
My loved ones were laid low. 


‘ Mute are the tongues that sung for me, 
In joyful harmony ; 
Cold are the lips whose welcome kiss 
To me was heavenly bliss ! 


‘ When wailing at the dead of night, 
They cross my aching sight, 
They come, and beckon me away, 
And chide my long delay. 


| 
| 
‘Oh! but for Him whose head was bowed ‘ At midnight hour, at morn, at eve, 
Mid Calvary’s mocking crowd, My sight they do not leave; 
Soon would I fly the painful day, Within, abroad, their looks of love 
And follow in their way. Around me move. 
| 


‘Yet mourned not HE in voiceless gloom 
O’er Lazarus in the tomb ? 
Rushed not the flood from Hrs dimmed eyes? 
Heaved not His breast with sighs ? 


‘ But in their visits no affection’s lost! 

Ilove the pathways by theirshadows cross’d ; 
Soon, by the will of Heaven's Kina, 
To their embrace I'll spring! 


‘And mourned not the pure VirGin, when 
Her Son, transfixed by men, 
Writhed in the throes of His dark agony ? 
Then blame not me! 


‘Oh! pity her who never more will know 
Contentment here below: 
Who fed them at the fountain of her breast, 
And hushed their infant rest !’ 


WE give the annexed passage from a note to the Eprror hereof, as strikingly illus- 
trative of what we should consider a ‘ palpable hit: Lieutenant S , while at 
Gibraltar in the United States’ frigate ,in the year 184-—, was one of the offi- 
cers of the ship who were invited to a large ball one evening on shore. A British 
seventy-four and a French corvette were also at the time in the harbor, and the offi- 
cers of the three vessels were included in the invitation, which was given by one of 
the most distinguished citizens of the place ; and on that night French, Spanish and 
Italian beauties joined with the ladies of the officers attached to the regiments quar- 








tered at the fort, to dazzle and delight their foreign guests. Among the officers of the 
English ship was a man who, with little external appearance of a gentleman, and few 
accomplishments of mind, was as proud as Lucirer ; ‘ pluming’ himself on his de- 
scent from a long line of noble ancestry, although he was in fact but the ‘ younger 
son of a younger son.’ This man’s airs were intolerable. Disliked by every one who 
knew him, he still persisted in annoying every one with whom he conversed on his 
favorite topic of heraldry and the peerage. At last he was introduced to Lieutenant 
S , and after a few common-place remarks had passed between them, the con- 
versation turned on the United States. ‘I’m told you have no ancestry in your 





country, Sir,’ observed the Englishman, now on his favorite theme. The Lieutenant 
knew the man’s character, for it had been specifically described to him. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
he replied, ‘ we have ancestors, and some of us those of whom we think we have good 
reason to be very proud.’ ‘Indeed!’ said his colloquist; ‘ but you have no heraldry ; 
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no coats-of-arms, Sir. ‘ Yes, we have coats-of-arms also, Sir,’ was the reply. ‘ Ah! 
have ye indeed, Sir” asked the Englishman; ‘ well, me good Sir, may I be so bold, 
Lieutenant S—— , as to ask what your own family arms are, Sir? ‘Certainly,’ 
coolly answered the Lieutenant; ‘ my coat-of-arms, Sir, is a shield ; device, a lion’s 
head, two pistols crossed underneath, two bowie-knives crossed at the top, with the 


/’’ The Englishman did not seem inclined to continue his 


motto, ‘ Semper Paratus 
conversation on that topic, but rather felt a desire to change the subject; and it has 
been said that in after years his researches in heraldry were confined to other countries 
than the United States.’ We should like to see foreign impertinence as effectually 
rebuked more frequently . . . Loorkne over some old letters and manuscripts the 
other evening, in a ci-devant port-folio, erewhile ‘ in active life,’ we came across a glossy 
lock of soft dark-brown hair. Ah! what a force of association there was in that 
single curl! 
‘O, GOLDEN time of Love’s devotion, 
When tenderest hopes and thrills have birth, 


When hearts are drunk with blest emotion, 
And heaven itself shines out on earth!’ 


The fair brow where the sister-ringlets of that bright tress clustered has long lain in 
the sepulchre ; and as we recall the time when its dissevered brightness first greeted 
our ardent gaze, we ‘ well remember, too well remember’ the scenes which made that 
distant period holy; the little love-notes, slily borne by a boy-confidant, and read at 
recitations in the morning, lying perdue in the leaves of unstudied books; the return 
notelets, full of boyish affection ; the watching at night of the light in her little apart- 
ment, gleaming across the wintry square ; and then to sleep, to dream of Waes 
us! waes us! ‘how old Tempus do fugit!’ We are returning, like the ‘ Nervous Man’ 
in the play, to our earliest boyhood: ‘ Mites G. Asren, five years of age!’ ‘ Pleasant 
but mournful’ are these memories to the soul. . . . Dovsts are thickening touching 
the theory of seeing from a distant planet the deeds of one’s whole life while on earth, 
as set forth in ‘The Stars and the Earth.’ A correspondent, for example, desires to 
know ‘ whether, under that arrangement, one can see by the progressive light what 
happened in the dark here below — the very time in which the worst deeds are always 
accomplished?’ You’ve got us there, dear Sir: ‘could n’t say, indeed” ... Tue 
following touching lines have been handed to us by Mr. W. P. Mutcninock, elsewhere 
more particularly referred to in these pages. ‘They were suggested, we may presume, 
by De Jean’s beautiful ‘Lay of the Dying Bard, although they refer especially to the 
illness, while in temporary confinement, during the recent troubles in Ireland, of 
Cuarues Gavan Durry, the able editor of the Dublin ‘Zrish Nation 2? 





Ou! the light that shone in mine eyes hath gone, 
And the strength hath left each limb, 
And I waste away with a slow decay 
To the land of shadows dim — 
To the land of shadows dim ! 
They tell me in vain ’gainst sickness and pain, 
Through each weary day I strive; 
But the heart will ope to the wildest hope 
At the age of twenty-five : 
Ah me! 
I am now but twenty-five. 


With a spear or brand in my youthful hand, 
Without e’en a tear or sigh, 
*Neath the trenchant blow of the hated foe 
With patriot joy I'd die— 
With patriot joy I'd die! 
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But to die in gloom, in a shaded room, 
Where the sun no ray can drive, 
It is sad indeed, and the heart must bleed 
To wither at twenty-five : 
Ah me! 
Iam now but twenty-five. 


’T is sad when the soul at a noble goal 
Aims all its aspirings high, 
A world-wide fame and a well-won name, 
Then, then it is hard to die, 
Ah! then it is hard to die! 
And to leave behind bright gems of the mind 
That may not an hour survive, 
When the heart is chilled, and the harp is stilled 
For ever at twenty-five: 
Ah me! 
I am now but twenty-five. 


Of the breezes bland of a southern land 
That lies far over the sea, 
Let them boast at will, but the ‘Green Land’ still, 
The Isle of the West for me — 
The Isle of the West for me! 
With the loved I prize to closemy young eyes, 
And the priest my soul to shrive, 
On my native heath | will meet my death, 
At the age of twenty-five, 
Ah me! 
At the age of twenty-five ! Ww. P.M 


‘Yon murky cloud is foul with rain’ that here at Piermont we see rolling slowly 
over the hills that environ Sleepy-Hollow, on the other side of the river. Even while 
we watch it, it begins to shake its skirts, and to sift down upon the fading landscape its 
‘superflux of shower.’ Looking at this, we cannot choose but think of a memorable 
excursion which the writef hereof once made with Georrrey Crayon through the 
wizzard region of Sleepy-Hollow, a neighborhood which his own pen had made world- 
wide famous. The morning had been thunderous and showery ; nor did it entirely 
brighten up until the removal of the first champagne-cork at the hospitable table of 
‘ Sunnyside ; always a precursor, as the host remarked, of ‘ pleasant weather about 
this time.’ After dinner, preceded by the ladies of the household and another guest 
in the family-carriage, Mr. Crayon, in a light open wagon, ‘ tooled’ the ‘ Old Knick’ 
over the high eastern hills that enclose the sheltered valley where in their day lived 
and flourished old Barus Van Tassex and his blooming daughter Karrine. The sun 
came out between the pearl-colored opaque clouds ; the birds began to sing in the trees ; 
a bobolink was ‘ rising and sinking on a long flaunting weed’ in an adjoining field ; and 
every thing in nature was bright and smiling. Now it came to pass, howbeit, that 
when, beguiling the way with much rememberable converse, we came to the brow of 
the last hill that overlooks the turn of the road into the valley, one of the aforesaid 
opaque clouds, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, but which had been gradually 
‘gathering fatness,’ suddenly darkened, and presently ‘opened upon us ;’ also there 
were thunderings and lightnings; and trees, singly and in ranks, tossed their plumes 
of green, and battled with the storm. Moreover, the rain now descended amain ; in- 
somuch that Mr. Crayon wheeled suddenly into an angle of a rail-fence that skirted an 
umbrageous grove, dismounted, clambered over, and took shelter under an adjacent 
tree, holding over his head meanwhile the cushioned wagon-seat, adown which, as 
from a spout, the rain poured from his back. ‘ Why don’t you come under here, and 
be comfortably housed, as J am?’ asked the Sleepy-Hollow historian, with amusing 
mock gravity : ‘ Whereto thus then’ ‘ Old Knick ;’ ‘ Dare n’t do it, dear Sir; ’fraid of 
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the lightuing, now playing aboutus ; hada near relation once struck with the ‘electric 
fluid’ (the kind always mentioned by country newspapers as the most fatal) while 
standing under a tree ; came near dying — but didn’t... ‘Oh!’ answered Mr. Crayon, 
‘that alters the case: it runs in the family,eh?’ Well, well; the idea of lightning 
‘running in a fanily ; the odd appearance of the speaker, with his inverted leathern 
cushion on his head, under which he looked like a Roman beneath his tortoise-shell 
shield; the after excursion through the valley, with all that we saw and heard by the 
way ; the appearance of a saturated guest about the hearth of ‘ Sunnyside’ that night, 
clad in roomy habiliments of the host ; all these recollections have arisen in about the 
space of a minute. ‘ Cur’ous’ and very pleasant are the matters lodged in the thou- 
sand cells of memory! ... Ir may sometimes prove ‘ hazidus’ to introduce politics 
into the jury-box, as will be seen by the reader of the following incident. A cer- 
tuin lawyer in Pennsylvania, whose political course had been somewhat erratic, was 
addressing a jury not long since, and when about closing he noticed two whigs in the 
box. With a view to secure them, he took occasion to drag in the democratic party, 
over which he went rough-shod. When nearly through, he observed a democratic 
acquaintance in the jury, but thinking himself pretty sure of him, he said, looking at 
him: ‘ And now, Neb, aint you ashamed to belong to such a party? ‘ Why,’ said 
the juror, ‘I am not now, but I was a yearago when you belonged to it!’ E’yah! 
e’yah! . . . Tere is much oddness of rhythm in the ‘ Metrical Essay’ of ‘ W. P.,’ 
but uo very striking amount of melody. Did our correspondent ever read the fine 
translation from the Oriental, by Cuarence Manean, of the ‘ Wail and Warning of 
the Three Khalenders’ — of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ as the reader will remember, whom 
Mr. PecxsnirF termed ‘ the three blind Almanacs ’’ 


‘Herre we meet, we three at length, 
AmraH, OsMAN, PERIZAD, 
Shorn of all our grace and strength, 
Poor, and old, and very sad ! 
We have lived, but live no more, 
Life has lost its gloss for us 
Since the days we spentof yore 
Boating down the Bosphorus. 
The Bosphorus, the Bosphorus! 
Old Time brought home no Ioss for us; 
We felt full of health and heart 
Upon the foamy Bosphorus! 


‘Friends we were, and would have shared 
Purses, had we twenty full ; 
If we spent, or if we spared, 
Still our funds were plentifal. 
Save the hours we passed apart 
Time brought home no loss for us ; 
We felt full of hope and heart 
While we clove the Bosphorus. 
The Bosphorus, the Bosphorus ! 
Oh! life has lost its gloss for us 
Since the days we spentof yore 
Upon the pleasant Bosphorus ! 


‘Ah! for youth’s delirious hours 
Man pays well in after days, 
When quenched hopes and palsied powers 
Mock his love-and-laughter days. 
Thorns and thistles on our path 
Took the place of moss for us, 
Till false Fortune’s tempest-wrath 
Drove us from the Bosphorus. 
The Bosphorus, the Bosphorus ! 
When thorns took place of moss for us, 
Gone was all! — our hearts were graves 
Deep, deeper than the Bosphorus!’ 
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Here are very ‘difficult rhymes,’ look you, ‘W.P.,’ but they are ‘ musical as is 

Apoto’s lute,’ while yours were only difficult writing, and would only constitute dif- 

ficult reading. . . . Iv has not been our good fortune for many years to encounter 
two finer American pictures than may now be seen at the studio of Mr. Henry 

J. Brent, landscape-painter, at Number 79, White-street, near Broadway. The 
first, ‘T'he Sources of the Potomac,’ is a commission from Colonel Carro.., an opu- 

lent gentleman of taste, who represents in direct line the distinguished name he in- 
herits from the Declaration of Independence. The season is Indian summer, and no- 
thing can exceed the sombre gorgeousness of the autumnal foliage. ‘The young river 
brawling over the rocks, and broken into foam, passes between two scenes of rare 
beauty. On the left rises a bold rocky precipice, beneath which, to the river's bank, 
spreads a mass of verdure, which is nature itself, and nature, too, in its richest aspect. 
The lights and shadows are so deftly blended that the whole scene soon seems to ‘ grow 
to the dignity of reality.’ A noble tree, rising from a grassy sun-flecked bank on the 
right, is backed by an elaborately-beautiful cluster of vari-colored foliage, which we 
think it is not saying too much to assert cannot be excelled by any American artist. 
The tone and keeping, the drawing, the aérial perspective, all are excellent; and the 
fortunate possessor may well be proud of his prize. ‘The second picture is an entirely 
different scene. It depicts, in misty sublimity, ‘Ben Lomond and Loch Lomond,’ in 
that peculiar atmosphere known only to the mountain and Jake scenery of Scotland. 
The scene itself is noble, and its treatment is in strict keeping with the subject. It is 
in all respects a superb picture. It may not be amiss to remark here, that Mr. Brent is 
entirely a professional artist, and not, as has been supposed, much to the detriment of his 
professional character, a mere amateur, one of those drones in the fields of art, who ab- 
sorb the admiration of small circles, and interfere with the legitimate proceeds of regu- 
lar professors. Mr. Brent has been throngh the galleries of Europe; has examined 
critically all the works to be found therein ; and has prepared himself, by requisite 
studies, for the successful exercise of his beautiful art; so that he is as well entitled as 
his brethren of the pencil to the profits and rewards of his assiduous labors. . . . Give 
a moment’s thought, fond American mother! who sendest no exile-sons to a foreign 
land forever, to the following picture of a poor mother of Erin, who from an eminence on 
the Irish coast has been watching through the gray mist the rocking of the masts of the 
vessel which is to bear her only son to a distant shore. The sea-fog would soon clear 
away from the hill, she said, but the cloud would never lift that wrapped her heart ; 
yet she thus rebukes the expression of her own fears in his presence: 


‘ Sure, then, I’m old and foolish! what’s this I'm sayin’ now ? 
Will I see my fair son leave me with the shadow on his brow ? 
Oh, no! we’)l bear up bravely, and make no stir nor moan; 
There will be time for weepin’ when my dear boy shall be gone. 
I’ve laid the old coat ready, dear; my pride this day has been 
That on your poor apparel shall no rent nor stain be seen; 

And let me tie that 'kerchief, too; it’s badly done, I fear, 
But my old hands tremble sadly — with the hurry, Dermor dear ! 


‘And are you ready, darlin’? Turn round, and bid farewell 

To the roof-tree of the cabin that has sheltered us so well; 

Leave a blessing on the threshoid, and on the old hearth-stone ; 

*T will be a comfort to.my heart when | sit there alone : 

And often at the twilight hour, when day and work are done, 

I'll dream the old time’s back again. when you were there, my son ; 
When you were there, a little thing that prattled at my knee, 
Long ere the evil days had come to part my child and me! 
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‘The dear arm still is round me, the dear hand guides me still ; 
’T is but a little step to go; see now, we've gained the hill; 
Is that the vessel, Dermot dear ?—the mist ny eye-sight dims ; 
Oh, shame upon me. now! what means this trembling in my limbs? 
My child! my child! oh, let me weep awhile upon your breast! 
Would | were in my grave! for then my heart would be at rest: 
But now the hour is come, and I must stand upon the shore 
And see the treasure of my soul depart for evermore! 


‘I know, my child! I know it— the folly and the sin! 

But oh! J think my heart would burst to keep this anguish in ; 

To think how in yon sleeping town such happy mothers be, 

Who keep their many sons at home, while I—I had but thee ! 

But I have done; I murmur not; I kiss the chastening rod; 

Upon this hill, as Anranam did, I give my child to Gop; 

But not like him to welcome back the precious thing once given : 

I'll see my fair son’s face again — but not on this side heaven !’ 

What a living monument of grief was that poor mother, standing on that lonely 

hill, watching through her tears the vessel that bore the ‘ argosy of her heart’ flitting 
into dimness over the watery waste of the Atlantic! And yet while we are penning 
these hurried sentences, similar scenes are beyond all doubt enacting in many a west- 
ward bay of the ‘Green Isle of the Ocean.’ ... ‘ It is best to be off with the old, 
before you are on with the new,’ is a time-honored adage. relating to ‘ attachments.’ 
But the ‘attachment’ we are about speaking of is not a human but a ‘ divine’ one ; ® 
so that respectable old adage is ‘of no consequence. There is much talk, about this 
time, of the Dolce Campana, a pleasing and fascinating addition to the piano-forte, 
invented by Messrs. BoanpMan anp Gray of the good city of Albany. It is a simple 
mechanical contrivance, which, by pressing a pedal, acts upon the sounding-board of 
the instrument, and produces a sweet and most plaintive tone. Simple melodies played 
in this way gain a tenderness of expression and a depth of pathos truly remarkable. 
One listens to it with the same sensation with which he would drink in the wild and 
plaintive tones of the ASolian Harp. It is capable of many charming effects, by the 
simple management of the pedal. It is easily added to any instrument, and cannot 
injure it in any way, while its cost is but trifling. Musical professors all agree, that 
while it cannot be claimed as an improvement to the piano-forte, it is yet a clever and ' 
most pleasing addition to its power. Our readers can test its capacities at JoLiie's mu- , 
sic-store, Number 300 Broadway. . . . Haur sad, as it sometimes is, is there any thing 
in the four divisions of the year like the distinct, the irresistible sentiment of Autumn? 
O glorious season! Walking down Hudson-street yesterday in the mellowest sun- 
shine and the blandest, softest air ; looking occasionally across the river, and thinking 
genially of our friends, the officiating officers of the ‘ Ertr’ and the ‘ Powe,’ and en- 
vying them, going and coming daily through the smoky light, and past the dying woods, 
to and from Piermont; we came to Saint Joun’s Park, and saw the many-colored 
leaves from the noble trees piled in rich profusion upon the fresh green grass, and shed- 
ding upon the mild south wind a sweet and pleasant odor ; and graceful, happy chil - 
dren making merry in the midst of fort-like leafy heaps, turning every thing they saw 
or heard into joy and gladness : 


‘O suximer of existence, golden, glowing! 
Can naught avail to curb thine onward motion ? 
In vain ! —the riverof our years is flowing, 
And soon shall mingle with the eternal ocean!’ 
Yes; but in the mean time, how delightful, how intense is the enjoyment of the 
blessed boon of mere existence in this air and amidst scenes like these! The ‘ short 
years,’ maternally-predicted, have not yet come upon us. A twelvemonth seems to us as 


long now as it ever did in the world ; beside all which, we are living over, in our ‘ little 
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people,’ the very hours, the very sports, affections, hopes and fears, of our earliest boy- 
hood. Since we penned the foregoing, a ‘ change has come over the spirit of the 
scene.’ It is night-fall; and along the thoroughfares without, howls and roars the 
warm autumnal wind ; the trees which line the streets are pouring upon every blast 
their wealth of withered leaves, and writhing and twisting, as if resisting their des- 
tiny. The streets themselves run like rivers to the Hudson, and the clouds are ‘ swift 
wandering in the void above.’ We like this ‘ rocking of the battlements!’ — and have 
just come down from the house-top, where, in storm-coat and cap, we stood under the 
lee of a protecting chimney, and saw, in the opaque, struggling moonlight, over the 
weltering city, the dim-white sails, like frightened ghosts, flitting along the stormy 
Hudson. Lovely, in calm or storm, is magnificent Autumn! . . . Our ‘ young friend’ 
who writes us from Penn-Yan, Yates county, can hardly have been as ‘ constant a 
reader’ of the Knickersocker as he would have us believe ; or he surely would have 
remarked on many occasions the expression of our unwillingness to receive as valid 
an excuse of ‘hasty composition.” Who desired you to be ‘hasty?” Why did n’t you 
take the ‘ time’ which might have been necessary (if time would have enabled you 
to do it at all) to render your ‘ piece acceptable tothe KnickerBockEeR?’ We say it not 
boastfully, yet we say it; you owed this to the readers of this Magazine; a class of 
whom any writer might well be proud; a class widely extended, moreover; for the 
KNICKERBOCKER is read in Canton, it is read in California, it is read in Oregon, in 
Nebraska, in farthest Missouri; it is read by the Presipent of this great Republic, 
and his cabinet; it is read in Cuba; where the mountains rise about Rio Janeiro 
it is perused ; at Constantinople it is read in the highest diplomatic circles of chris- 
tian representatives; in the Eternal City, in Florence, and Paris, and London, is 
the KnickersocKker seen and read monthly; and we have just received a subscrip- 
tion at St. Petersburgh, the capital of the czar. ‘Think of your audience, ‘ young 
friend,’ at home and abroad, and write no more ‘hasty’ compositions for the ‘Old 
Knick.’ ‘The edict is promulged. A prepared report. .. . Recentiy a notice, 
replete with glaring falsehoods, of Herseat’s ‘ Fish and Fishing,’ crept into the 
* National Intelligencer’ at Washington. Mr. Hersert, in a letter to the Eprrors, 
exposes the true character of the notice, which they honorably concede, and make a 
generous and complete amende to Mr. Hersert; significantly adding: ‘ As regards 
the ‘ gentleman’ who wrote the paragraph, Mr. Hersert must excuse us from any 
reference to him.’ Was that ‘ gentleman’ the veracious Mr. Cuarites Lanman? Mr. 
Hersert’s publishers shrewdly suspect, both from ‘ motive’ and from ‘ circumstance,’ 
that this pseudo ‘ artist-author’ is ‘the party.” . . . ‘ Paul Creyton’s Epistles to 
Thomas’ await the writer’s requisition. They are a little too ‘ familiar,’ and quite too 
elaborately eked out into rhyme by the continued repetition of ‘Tom; a style not 
very attractive in itself, even were it sufficiently redeemed by the interest of the general 
matériel. . . . Miss Concpon, an accomplished artiste and instructor in dancing, 
has opened her dancing-academy at Number 722 Broadway. All the fashionable 
quadrilles, waltzes, polkas, etc., she teaches with grace and skill. We commend her 
to a liberal patronage. Her terms are very reasonable. . . . ‘A FRIEND of mine,’ 
writes an Albany correspondent, ‘ a teacher, has a class under his care composed of 
children from one family, the popular family of Swirn. While inducting them a few 
days ago into the mysteries of grammar, Jonn, the eldest, a lad of nine or ten, was 
asked what part of speech a horse was. The answer was promptly given: ‘ A per- 
sona! pronoun.’ ‘The teacher, unable to maintain his gravity, replied: ‘ It may stand 
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in place of ‘ you,’ but it certainly does not of ‘me.’ Please decline it.’ Jonn, no- 
wise daunted, commenced: ‘ Positive, Horse; comparative, Horser ; superlative, 
Horsest !’ Speaking of Smirn: a friend writes to us from California, who had just 
arrived at San Francisco, via Cape Horn, that the first man he saw on shore was 
Joun Sairu, from whom he had parted in New-York last March! Jonn had taken 
the overland route. . . . The lines which ensue are by Cuartes Swain, of London. 
They strike us as being very beautiful. Our friend Dempsrer, whose recent concerts 
have been so much admired and so successful here, should wed them to his own sweet 
music, and make them a feature of his popular performances: 


‘Morn calleth fondly to a fair boy straying 
’Mid golden meadows, rich with clover dew; 
“She calls, but he still thinks of naught save playing, 
And so she smiles, and waves him an adieu ; 
While he, still merry with his flowery store, 
Deems not that Morn, sweet Morn! returns no more. 


‘Noon cometh ; but the boy to manhood growing, 
Heeds not the time ; he sees but one sweet form, 
One young fair face, from bower of jasmine glowing, 

And all his loving heart with bliss is warm; 
So Noon unnoticed seeks the western shore, 
And man forgets that Noon returns no more. 


‘Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With the thin fire-light, flickering faint and low, 
By which a gray-haired man is sadly dreaming 
O’er pleasures gone, as all life’s pleasures go: 
Night calls him to her, and he leaves his door, 
Silent and dark — and he returns no more!’ 


‘Tuere’s a good book coming!’ On the first of December next will appear from 
the press of Benriey in London and Purnam in New-York, ‘ Saint Leger, or the 
Threads of Life.” ‘This work is the completion of ‘ The Saint Leger Papers,’ and 
the dénouement will be given, ‘ when time and space shall serve,’ in these pages. 
There will be a book worth reading! . . . * Morner,’ said a little girl at church, 
after attentively looking at the clergyman in the pulpit, who was preaching very loud, 
and gesticulating violently, ‘mother, why do n’t they let the man out of the box ”” 
Doubtless that little girl was as glad to ‘ get out of the meeting’ as was the rare fre- 
quenter of the sanctuary, who, when asked how he liked the sermon, replied: ‘I 
did n’t like it at all. It’s an infernal bore to sit and hear one man monopolize all the 
conversation!’ . . . From the Philadelphia ‘ City Items’ weekly journal we cheer- 
fully copy the following correction : 


‘THe KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE for October says that J. S. Reprretp has just issued a new 
edition of SHeiLey's Poetical Works, ‘the only complete edition published of this favorite author.’ 

‘Our friend Crark has forgotten, or perhaps he does not know, that Catssy and MARKLEY, 
Minor-street, Philadelphia, issued in 1847 the only strictly authentic and complete edition ot 
SHE.Ley's works ever published. It was edited by Mrs. SHELLey, and is embellished with an 
admirable portrait of SHetiey, from a picture in possession of his wife; and a beautiful view is 
given of the romantic spot where he was buried. The typography is faultless; the paper fine 
and white; and the book ail that the friends and admirers of SHELLEY could wish.’ 


We have seen a copy of the work here spoken of, and can confirm the praise award- 
ed by our contemporary. ... . We have received from Messrs. Lea anp Biancu- 
arb, Philadelphia, and shall have the pleasure of noticing as they deserve in our next, 
two admirable volumes of biography, by Joun P. Kennepy, Esq., the ‘ Life of William 
Wirt, Attorney-General of the United States. The work is accompanied by a fine 
engraved portrait of its illustrious subject. . . . Numerous articles, in prose and 
verse, from several of our most esteemed coutributors, intended for the present number, 
are filed for insertion in our next. . . . New publications, books, serials, reviews, 
magazines, etc., sent us since our last, will receive attention in the December issue. 


